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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS: 
Always w Faurule - Always iw Seasow 
Banana Sundae 








BANANA SUNDAE 


2 tablespoons crushed fruit or preserves 
Whipped cream 
Nuts, whole or chopped 
Cherries or berries 


1 ripe banana* 

1 ball or scoop ice cream 

2 tablespoons chocolate or 
fruit syrup 


*Use fully ripe banana, .. yellow peel flecked with brown 


in dish between banana pieces. Cover 





Peel and quarter banana by cutting 
once lengthwise and once crosswise. 
Arrange banana pieces opposite each 


other in a sherbet dish with cut sides of 


the banana facing inside. Place ice cream 


ice cream with syrup and crushed fruit 
or preserves. Garnish with whipped 
cream, nuts, cherries or berries. Makes 


1 Banana Sundae. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, N.R., New York 6, N.Y. 


Colorful 
planer pull! 
att 


make, 

















practicalities... 





The three intent youngsters on the cover are 
pupils at the nursery school of the New 
York State College of Home Economics at Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca. The book they 

are looking at is A Story for Animals About 
People and it is being read to them by Rea 
Clark, who also wrote the book. Mrs. Clark, 
a senior, is learning about children at the 
nursery school, which is under the direction 
of Helen Betty Hatch. The training she and 
other students receive here can pave the 
way to careers in the increasingly important 


home economics field of child development 


OTIVATION for 


Better Living 
is the title of our lead article 
this month. Listed in the article 

are twelve over-all objectives set up by 

students, teacher and parents to make 

a home economics course a good place 

for creating leadership for better living. 

Eunice E. Herald wrote this article 
while she was at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, last year. Here 
she organized and directed the first uni- 
versity high school homemaking depart- 
ment and at the same time worked on 
her Ph.D. This year she is back at 
Highland Park, Michigan, where she is 
teacher in the high school homemaking 
department described in the article. In 
addition to her teaching, she finds time 
to officiate as president of the Highland 
Park District of the Michigan Educa- 
tion Association and a vice president 
of the Michigan Home Economics As- 
sociation. 

+ 

Spotlight Home Experiences on page 
567 by Isabella McQuesten is a se- 
quel to the article, Set The Stage for 
Learning to Live, which was published 
in the September, 1948 issue. In this 
former article, Miss McQuesten  sug- 
gested activities that would make worth- 
while learning experiences in the class- 
room. In her new article, Spotlight 
Home Experiences, she shows how car- 
ry-over into the home can help enrich 
the homemaking course. Before Miss 
McQuesten became assistant professor 
of home economics education at Oregon 
State College in 1948, she was state co- 
ordinator of homemaking education in 
Arizona. 

Timely topics for a December issue 
are the articles on pages 566 and 568. 
In this month’s chapter of Younger 
Brothers and Sisters, Sallie Beth Moore 
lists books and records that appeal to 
little children. Carrie Elizabeth Smith 
shows how tin cans, bits of wood, 
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brushes and paint can be combined to 
make Playthings. 

In the home equipment section, Ella 
M. Cushman, professor of household 
economics and management at the New 
York State College of Home Economics, 
gives us a method of teaching which 
would be effective for high school 
classes. In an article called Start the 
Day Right, she shows how principles 
of work simplification can be applied 
to a problem in daily living. 


+ 


As the proportion of older people 
in the population increases, physicians 
are giving more and more attention to 
geriaérics. This month, in Nutrition 
High Lights, Christine B. Clayton re- 
ports on some recent findings about the 
effects of nutrition on old age. She 
also deals with another much discussed 
topic—the nutritional quality of bread. 

The fresh air schools of Providence, 
Rhode Island, provide a special task 
for the school lunch department. These 
classes were originally set up for young 
tuberculosis victims, but now serve 
children with various physical handi- 
caps. To see how the school lunch 
helps these children regain their health, 
read Miriam A. Van Blair’s Lunch at 
the Fresh Air Schools on page 583. 

Show Them the Germs is the startling 
title of Beth Jarvis Long’s companion 
school lunch article. It outlines a pro- 
cedure for impressing the importance 
of sanitary working methods on the 
minds of lunchroom employees. 

As a special treat for Christmas, Lily 
Haxworth Wallace takes us on a short 
“cook’s tour” on which 
the traditions and Christmas foods of 
some of our neighboring countries. Be 
sure to read Everywhere, Everywhere, 
Christmas Tonight, page 580. The en- 
tire Practical Home Economics staff 
joins Mrs. Wallace in wishing a Merry, 
Merry Christmas to all of youl 


she describes 


Sous i 
T IS particularly appropriate that 
our cover this month highlights 
the work of the home _ economist 
in the field of child development. For 
during the first week in December the 
Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth is being held 
with many home economists present. 
As defined by the national citizens’ 
committee appointed by the President, 
the purpose of the conference will be 
to consider two main topics: (1) how 
the mental, emotional and _ spiritual 
qualities essential to individual hap- 
piness and to responsible citizenship 
can be developed in children and (2) 
what physical, economic and social con- 
ditions are necessary to this develop- 
ment. The conference will base its 
concern for children on “the primacy 
of spiritual values, democratic practice 
and the worth of every individual.” 
In her address to home economists 
in Boston last summer, Katharine F. 
Lenroot, chief of the Childrens Bureau 
of the Federal Security Agency and 
secretary of the midcentury conference, 
pointed out that home economics has 
had a profound influence upon raising 
the standards of home life, improving 
child care and enriching family life. 
When the White House session is 
over home economists will have the re- 
sponsibility of helping to further the 
purposes of the conference, not only 
by helping to disseminate information, 
but by using this vast amount of new 
knowledge about American children 
and youth as a basis for further study 
and to enrich homemaking courses. 
All home economists will want to ac 
cept the challenge given by Katharine 
Lenroot in the closing words of her 
Boston address—“The challenge of the 
mid-century,” she said, “is to find for 
our own children and, through inter- 
national cooperation, for the children 
of the world, the means by which they 
can be helped to develop their fullest 
powers for creative living. Only in this 
way can we help to build the kind of 
world in which an enduring peace, 
with freedom and justice for all, will 
be achieved.” 
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REFRIGERATOR ° WASTE*AWAY 7 ROASTER ° MIXER . LAUNDROMAT ORVER ‘ WATER HEATER 







Vitamins? 


Sometimes the right side . . . sometimes the left 
. .. depending on the animal being tested. This 
important fact developed in the course of research 
on freezing, conducted by a leading university 
for the Westinghouse Home Economics Institute. 
Differences, though slight, were sufficient that for 
research purposes, samples of beef to be compared 
had to come from the same side of the same steer. 


This exacting research was carried on for a full year... and fruits and vegetables were 
analyzed just as carefully as were meats. The Home Economics Institute sponsored this research 
for many reasons. They wanted proof of the safest, most nutrient-preserving method for freezing 
each food. They wanted exact information on the length of time various foods could be kept after 
freezing. They wanted to know how variations in temperature affect keeping qualities, retention 
of vitamins and minerals and all other related information. 

This data was essential for the Institute to have in making recommendations to Westinghouse 
engineers for the design of refrigerators and freezers. It was needed for use by the Institute in 
establishing recommended methods of care and use of these appliances. It is also a part of the 
Westinghouse policy of making general information available to the consumer. It is typical of 
work carried on constantly by the Institute. 


TEACHING AIDS AVAILABLE FOR CLASSROOM USE... 

Reference handbooks, for use by the teacher, include results of research on appliances 
and homemaking problems. Supported by free student fact folders. For descriptions and 
prices of handbooks and other teaching material, send for Teaching Aids Catalog. Film 
Catalog also available, which describes motion pictures available for classroom use. 


| ; ea | 
| For more information write, Consumer Service Department, Westinghouse | 
| Electric Corporation, 294 E. Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio. | 
| 
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oo eNEWS NOTES...- 





ETTER Home Living in a Better 
World was the theme for the 1950 
annual meeting of the Home Eco- 

nomics Section of the American Voca- 
tional Association which was held in 
Miami, Florida November 27 through 
December 2. 

One of the speakers was Edna Ami- 
don, chief of Homemaking Education, 
United States Office of Education, who 
discussed “The Challenge to Home Eco- 
nomics in a Better World.” <A second 
was Bernice Moore of the Texas Edu- 
cation Agency who spoke on “Cultural 
Patterns and How They Affect Home 
and Family Life.” 


UN Aid Saves Children 

UN aid was responsible for saving 
the lives of many children in countries 
to which food has been sent, Dr. Henry 
F. Helmholz told members of the 
American Dietetic Association at their 
convention in October. He said that 
dried skim milk was an important fac- 
tor in saving infants from war oedema 
and pellagra. The United Nations In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency Fund, 
which distributes the food, has been 
able to assist only two million children 
of the nearly thirty-six million in the 
countries aided, Dr. Helmholz said. He 
is chief consultant at the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. 


New ADA Officers 

The American Dietetic Association in- 
stalled Lillian Storms Coover as its new 
president at its annual meeting in 
Washington, D. C. last October. Dr. 
Coover is nutrition consultant for the 
Gerber Products Company and was for 
fifteen years head of their research 
laboratory. Other new officers installed 
at the same time were Margaret A. 
Ohlson, head of the department of 
foods and nutrition at Michigan State 
College, as president-elect; Marguerite 
Pettee, nutritionist of the department of 
obstetrics and gynecology at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, as the new secre- 
tary; and Helen S. Mitchell, dean of 
the school of home economics of the 
University of Massachusetts, as speaker 
of the House of Delegates. 


Home Demonstration Meeting 

More than 2,000 women from forty 
states attended the National Home 
Demonstration meeting at Biloxi, Mis- 
sissippi in October. A program of work 
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adopted by the council for 1951 in- 
cluded projects in family relations, 
health, international affairs, citizenship 
and education. It was suggested that 
each state adopt one or two items in 
this program as state projects. 

New officers elected at the meeting 
were Mrs. J. Homer Remsberg, Middle- 
town, Maryland, vice-president; Mrs. E. 
L. Chapman, Lakeland, Florida, secre- 
tary; Mrs. T. W. Coleman, Melrose, 
New Mexico, western director and Mrs. 
Verne Alden, Wellsville, Kansas, central 
director. Mrs. Malcolm Byrnes is now 
serving a three-year term as president. 

Next year’s Home Demonstration 
Council meeting will be held at Mich- 
igan State College, Lansing, from Au- 
gust 13 through 17. 


Washington HEIB’s 
Career Talent Search 

A talent search for home economists 
of tomorrow is an important feature 
of the Washington, D.C., Home Eco- 
nomics in Business group’s program of 
recruitment for the home economics 
field. A $200°scholarship at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland plus an all-expense 
trip to New York City will be awarded 
to the Career Talent Search winner. 
Nominations for the award will be 
made by girls who participated in the 
HEIB’s Career Day on October 13th. 
The nominees will be judged on the 
basis of leadership, personality, re- 
sourcefulness, initiative, scholastic abil- 
itv, financial need and interest in a 
home economics education. 

Accompanying the scholarship winner 
on her New York trip will be an HEIB 


EEO RP ae 
* 
Dates to Remember 


December 3-7—White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

December 25—Christmas Day 

January 1—New Year’s Day 

February 7—Beginning of Lent 

February 12—Lincoln’s Birthday 

February 17-22—American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey 

March 25—FEaster Sunday 

June 26-29—Forty-second annual con- 
vention of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Cleveland, Ohio 


* 
2 ee ee 


member and the girl who writes the 
best article on how she reported her 
Career Day experiences to ,her school 
classmates. Career Day featured visits 
to a number of Washington firms where 
the company home economist explained 
her work to the high school girls. 


From Here and There— 


Catherine Eichelberger is one of a 
group of extension specialists who 
joined the New York State College of 
Home Economics at Cornell University 
this fall. Miss Eichelberger, who teaches 
housing and design, has the rank of as- 
sociate professor. Other new staff mem- 
bers are Agnes Carlson, assistant pro- 
fessor of institution management; Mabel 
Doremus, assistant professor of food 
and nutrition; Vilma Golde, assistant 
professor of textiles and _ clothing; 
Dorothy Udall, assistant professor of 
housing and design. 

Margaret Easley has been named 
home economist in charge of food 
preparation demonstrations for the 
cooking schools to be sponsored in the 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, area by the 
local companies in the Columbia Gas 
System, Inc. Miss Easley is a graduate 
of Seton Hill College, Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania, and was previously as- 
sistant food supervisor in the Hotel 
Statler, Washington, D. C. 

Sina Faye Fowler has been named as- 
sistant professor in the home economics 
department at the University of Mis- 
souri. Miss Fowler, who is co-author 
of Food for Fifty and author of Baker's 
Handbook, a training manual used by 
the Navy, will teach experimental foods, 
food buying and meal planning. She 
has previously taught at Kansas State 
College and Butler University, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. She was an Army hos- 
pital dietitian during the war. Miss 
Fowler has a masters degree from Kan- 
sas State College. 

Louise Gentry has joined the Wash- 
ington state vocational home economics 
education staff. She will be teacher- 
trainer in charge of home economics 
education at the State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman. 

Frances Tucker Kerley, formerly 
teacher of home economics at North- 
east Junior high school in Kansas City, 
Missouri, has been appointed consultant 
in home economics for public schools 
on the elementary, junior, senior, and 
college levels in Kansas City. Mrs. 
Kerley has a B.S. degree from Kansas 
University and an M.S. from Stout 
Institute. She has had wide experience 
in institution work and in teaching. 

Geraldine Liesch has been appointed 
assistant professor of foods and nutri- 
tion at Colorado A&M College. Other 
new staff members at Colorado A&M 
are Maxine Britton, who is teaching 

(Concluded on page 598) 
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Electricity in the Home 

and on the Farm 
By Forrest B. Wright 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., N. Y. 
Price $3.96 Pp. 380 1950 


This book gives practical advice 
about electricity and its applications in 
the home and on the farm. In this 
third edition, the elementary material 
of previous editions has been omitted 
and more advanced information in- 
cluded. This was done on the assump- 
tion that the general public now has 
more general knowledge about elec- 
tricity and its applications. The aim 
of the author was to present “such fun- 
damentals and practical jobs as will aid 
the reader to think for himself in terms 
of electricity and to acquire some of 
the more common skills in its use.” 

The book consists of two parts. The 
first twelve chapters cover the funda- 
mentals of electricity and its applica- 
tions on the farm and in the home. 
The second part consists of a series of 
practical jobs such as building a series 
circuit, making an extension cord, read- 
ing a watt-hour meter, cleaning and 
making minor repairs on electric mo- 
tors, studying snap switches, special 
switches, fuses and circuit breakers. 
Listed with each job are references in 
part one which relate to the job. 

The author is a professor of agricul- 
tural engineering at the New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell Univer- 
sity and is author of many bulletins and 
articles on related subjects. 

—Reviewed by Lois Cook 


Let’s Live at Home 
By Irvine and Rachel Millgate 
Harper & Bros., New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 173 1949 


This book is the result of the Mill- 
gate’s experiment in providing their 
family food from their own garden. 
Irvine Millgate and his wife experienced 
the trials and tribulations of every 
young couple in trying to balance in- 
come with outgo and nearly lost the 
battle until they began producing and 
preserving most of their food at home. 
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It is a sprightly book and makes 
pleasant reading for an evening, even 
though the thesis is not a new one for 
home economists. All true students of 
home management have been making 
studies of such phases of family life 
for years and are alert to new meth- 
ods of preserving food by freezing. The 
organization is good and the text could 
serve as reference reading for college 
family living and home management 
courses, 

Part II of the book is devoted to 
methods and suggestions for sub-zero 
storage in the home and includes a wide 
variety of tables which would be useful 
to anyone needing this information. 

—Reviewed by AvELE G. CoLUMBIA 


Junior High School 
Port Washington, L.I. 


Instruction in Sewing 


By Beatrice Frater, Lillian 
Gallagher, Dorothy E. Jones 
Prang Company, Sandusky, Ohio 
Price $1.20 Pp. 136 1949 


This step-by-step learning guide was 
written by three people who know the 
adolescent girl and her problems. It 
explains all the methods and techniques 
needed in sewing, using as its basis pro- 


cedures tested in clothing classes of the 
Cleveland Public Schools on junior and 
senior high school and adult education 
levels. 

Starting with the theory that a work- 
man is as good as his tools, Chapter 
One describes and illustrates the equip- 
ment necessary for both a beginner and 
a master. The other chapters follow 
logically. I liked, particularly, the im- 
portance given to pressing in Chapter 
Five, which precedes even the chapters 
on sewing simple stitches. The last four 
chapters are devoted to decorative 
stitches, decorating fabrics with color, 
suggestions for giving old wearables new 
life, and using textile paints on gift 
items. I missed any reference to pattern 
study. —Reviewed by Dorotny S. Day 


Music as a Hobby 

By Fred B. Barton 

Harper and Brothers, New York 

Price $2.50 Pp. 159 1950 Revised 

The author’s definition of a hobby 
is “what you would be doing if you 
didn’t have to be working for a living.” 
But more than that, he says, “A hobby 
represents a philosophy of life. It can be 
the thing that makes life worth living.” 

Home economists who are fond of 
music either as listeners or as active 
performers will enjoy this ‘‘neighborly” 
book. Mr. Barton discusses such topics 
as “Singing is a lot of fun if you can 
do it,” “Let’s maintain our amateur 
point of view,” “How to get more fun 
out of listening,” ‘Make thrifty use of 
the phonograph,” “Make intelligent use 
of the radio,” and “How to organize 
a neighborhood orchestra.” 

His style is light and humorous and 
he sprinkles the chapters generously 
with case histories and anecdotes from 
his own experience. In fact, the whole 
book is a good case for music as a 
hobby which helps make life worth 
living. —R. R. 





—New Cookbooks for Christmas Gifts— 


Continental Dessert Delicacies 


By Alice Sidon 
M. Barrows & Co., New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 186 1950 


Rich and delicious are the Old 
World desserts in this cookbook, which 
was written for those who want to 
prepare at home dessert delicacies en- 
joyed in European restaurants or in 
“foreign” restaurants in the United 
States. The emphasis is on good eat- 
ing with little regard for time saving, 
budgeting or calories. Most of the 
recipes are family heirlooms of the 
author. Mrs. Sidon, who was born in 
Rumania of Austrian parents, spent 


much of her life in Europe. Her 
recipes have been checked for adapti- 
bility to American kitchens by home 
economist Ruth P. Casa-Emellos of 
the New York Times. 


Cooking for Christmas 


By Charlotte Turgeon 
Oxford University Press, N. Y. 
Price $2.50 Pp. 116 1950 


This delightful book would be a very 
special “‘stocking present” for the friend 
whose hobby is cookbooks. It has an 
unusual collection of menus and recipes 
for every form of holiday entertaining 
from a festive Christmas dinner or a 
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New Year’s buffet to an open-house 
party. Separate chapters are devoted to 
the first course, the second course, the 
main course, salads and dressings, des- 
serts, holiday baking, candies, nuts. 
sandwiches and the cup that cheers. 


The Salad Book 


By Louis P. De Gouy 
Greenberg, New York 
Price $3.50 Pp. 302 1950 


In The Salad Book, M. De Gouy has 
run the gamut of information about 
every conceivable aspect of this impor- 
tant part of our diet. He discusses the 
vegetable salad, the aspic, the main 
course salad, the fruit salad, and, finally, 
devotes a section to those combinations 
which do not properly come under any 
of the above headings. There is an in- 
troductory chapter which takes in de- 
tails of preparation, seasonings, condi- 
ments and the various types of vinegar 
—all of which go to make a perfect 
salad. In addition, a long and complete 
chapter deals with the many possibili- 
ties which lie in the salad dressing itself. 

The Salad Book is interspersed with 
many of the delightfully intriguing dis- 
sertations for which M. De Gouy is 
noted. Before his group of potato sal- 
ads, he gives invaluable data on the 
lowly vegetable itself. The 
comes in for its share of attention, as 
does the proletarian cabbage with its 
aristocratic cousins, kohlrabi, broccoli 
and pe-tsai. 


Here’s How 


By Helen Pendleton Rockwell 
Roy Publishers, New York 
Price $3.00 Pp. 429 1950 


A lifetime’s collection of recipes have 
been gathered together in this new cook- 
book. Mrs. Rockwell has traveled wide- 
ly, searching out the best in local food 
wherever she has stopped. From chefs, 
food experts, women’s clubs, old cook- 
books and friends, she has accumulated 
this collection of 1300 dishes, including 
many that sound unusual and mouth- 
watering. Assembled, they form a thick 
book, covering every type of food. We 
found a number of typographical er- 
rors. —P. A. 


Good Food from Mexico 


By Ruth Watt Mulvey and 
Luisa Maria Alvarez 

M. Barrows & Co., New York 
Price $2.75 Pp. 290 1950 


Here is the perfect Christmas gift 
for that friend who went to Mexico 
last summer and has been longing ever 
since to recreate some of the good 
things she ate there. Recipes for all 
kinds of Mexican dishes from Canastas 
(Basket Canapes) to Tuna Delicia (Cac- 
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tus Fruit Delight) are given. An 18- 
page chapter full of fact and legend 
about Mexican food begins the book 
and the atmosphere thus established 
is carried throughout by the colorful 
chapter introductions and the many 
illustrations. 

Both authors are associate editors of 
Modern Mexico and Miss Alvarez, a 
native of Mexico, is a home economist. 
The recipes were edited by Ruth Casa- 
Emellos, New York Times home econo- 
mist. 


Mennonite Community Cookbook 


By Mary Emma Showalter 
John C. Winston Ce., Phila. 
Price $3.50 Pp. 494 1950 


There are over 1400 recipes in the 
Mennonite Community Cookbook and 
practically every one is signed by its 
donor—a pretty certain indication of 
authenticity and pride in the recipe. 

Here one finds formulas for many 
dishes which hitherto have been mere- 
ly names. Some have been handed 
down from one generation to another 
and, in such cases, the author has care- 
fully translated old-time haphazard di- 
rections into modern _ standardized 
recipes. Many have been taken from 
old handwritten manuscript books. 

The book contains a number of beau- 
tiful full-color illustrations. Each chap- 
ter is introduced by an attractive line 
drawing illustrative not merely of the 
dishes which follow, but also of life in a 
Mennonite community. 

Even to read many of the directions 
is mouth-watering. While some may 
seem strange, every recipe that we have 
tried is a new and delightful experi- 
ence. 

The last recipes are “Food for the 
Barn Raising.” The quantities given 
are enough for 175 men. 

—Reviewed by Lity H. WALLACE 


Chafing Dish Cookery 


By Florence Brobeck 
M. Barrows & Co., New York 
Price $3.00 Pp. 221 1950 


Chafing dish cookery, as Miss Bro- 
beck points out, is an ancient art. It 
is also one which is peculiarly adapt- 
able to modern family meals and _in- 
formal entertaining. This cookbook 
includes two hundred dishes which can 
be cooked at the table, plus two hun- 
dred menus in which to use them. In 
addition to the recipes, which are ar- 
ranged according to the meals at which 
they may be served, there is a history 
of chafing dishes and a discussion of 
the types now available. A_ friend 
who specializes in chafing dish cookery 
would be delighted to receive this book | 
for Christmas. So would someone who | 
is receiving a chafing dish as a gift. | 











Nine Bulletin Board Exhibits—$17.50 
Individual Exhibits—$2.50 


A Beautiful Exhibit for Every Month in the 
Year! 





A Pretty Bulletin Board is Good Publicity 


Tell your Home Ec story on the Bulletin Board. 
Here are NINE exhibits ready to assemble in a 
JIFFY! May be used, also, as POSTERS. NINE 
Units are included: Sewing, Grooming, Color in 
Costume, etiquette, Wardrobe Selection, Flower 
Arrangement. A Fashion Show. Unusual Foods. 
Party. 


Each Exhibit Includes the Following 


A POSTER BOARD, 22x28, in color, to use on 
the Bulletin Board, or as a large Poster 
Exhibit. 

LARGE beautiful colored letters, with adhesive 
back ready to arrange on your bulletin board. 
No cutting. 

AND 2 ALPHABET PATTERNS—1 Large— 
1 Small. 

A SKETCH, 8%x1l, showing HOW the exhibit 
is to be assembled on the Bulletin Board. 

ALL MATERIALS needed and instructions with 


each. 


Here Are the Nine Exhibits 


I: NIMBLE THIMBLE: A lovely girl sits 
sewing in lower corner, wearing waist and_ skirt 
of REAL fabric. TWELVE items from a REAL 
Sewing Kit are displayed. 

II: A GIRL MUST CHOOSE: Three large 
heads in a row: BLOND, REDHEAD, BRUN- 
ETTE, with YARN hair, wear a “halo’’ of cloth 
color swatches becoming to each. 

III: A FASHION CLOTHESLINE: A rib- 
bon clothesline is hung across the poster. with 


silhouettes of paper doll garments hung with 
REAL clothespins. 
IV: YOUR HANDS TELL: A beautifully 


manicured hand with jeweled cuff extends across 
poster, with REAL Manicuring Supplies circling 
the finger-tips. 

V: FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS: A 3-dimen- 
sional vase containing a beautiful arrangement of 
artificial flowers announces this Unit of Study 
effectively. 

VI: DATING FOR DANCING: Two couples, 
with right and wrong fabric clothes are dancing; 
one wrong. “Bouncing Betty,” the other right, 
“Lovely Letty.” 

VII: UNUSUAL FOODS: TWENTY rare 
fruits and vegetables in beautiful color, ready to 
arrange on your bulletin board. Names on each! 

VIII: A VALENTINE PARTY: A lovely girl 
wearing a lace gown, of lace doilies, holds out a 
large white heart-shaped invitation to a tea-dance- 
party. 

IX: MAY DAY FASHION PARADE: A 
REAL May Pole, with satin streamers leading to 
miniature models, parading across the page in 
pastel net dresses. 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland Kansas City 6, Missouri 
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OR the second successive Decem- 

ber, this page is devoted to a list- 

ing of all films reviewed on it dur- 
ing the year. For your convenience, 
they are classified according to subject. 
Each title is followed by a source from 
which it can be obtained. The month 
and page number of the review are 
also given so that you can consult back 
issues for more information. 


Home Management 

Assignment for Penny, Household Re- 
frigeration Division, General Electric 
Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn., p. 
380, Sept. 

Cooking High Style, Film Library, 
General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., p. 266, June. 

Flame Facts About Gas, filmstrip, Amer- 
ican Gas Association, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York, N. Y., p. 216, 


May. 

Home Management: Buying Food, 
Young America Films, Inc.?, p. 172, 
April. 

Home Management: Why Budget, 


Young America Films?, p. 380, Sept. 

Ingredient X, Film Library, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. 
Y., p. 266, June. 

Industries, — filmstrip 
series, Young America Films, Inc.2, 
p- 506, Nov. 

Wise Buying, Coronet Films’, p. 452, 
Oct. 


Products and 


Feods and Nutrition 
Imerica’s Heritage of Hospitality, Na- 
tional Restaurant Association, 8 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, IIl., 
p. 60, Feb. 
The Cranberry Story, Modern Talking 
Picture Service, Inc., 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., p. 380, 


Sept. 
Dishwashing Dividends, Service  Di- 
vision, Economic Laboratory, Inc., 


Guardian Building, St. Paul 1, Minn., 
p. 266, June. 
Food for Thought, Branch of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, Fish and Wildlife 
on Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, 
ilitnme 


2 Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Service, U. S. Department of In- 
terior, Washington 25, D. C., p. 318, 
Sept. 

Hash Slingin’ to Food Handling, State 
Health Departments, p. 266, June. 

How to Cook Chicken, filmstrip, So- 
ciety for Visual Education, 1345 West 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, IIl., 
p- 380, Sept. 

Kitchen and Dining Room Safety, Vis- 
ion Education Productions, 509 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., p. 266, 
June. 

The Operation of an Electric Mixer, 
N. Y. State College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University, Ithaca. 
N. Y., p. 266, June. 

Rainbow Harvest, Modern Talking 
Picture Service, Inc., 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, p. 506, Nov. 

Time for Tea, sound slidefilm, Stand- 


ard Brands dealers, p. 172, April. 

Uncle Jim’s Dairy Farm, } Jational Dairy 
Council, 111 North Canal St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill., p. 506, Nov. ° 

Vitamin Rivers, Home Economics Sec- 
tion, American Can Company, 230 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y., p. 
172, April. 


Clothing and Textiles 
Facts on Fabrics and Fashions, Bates 
Fabrics, Inc., 80 Worth St., New 
York, N. Y., p. 172, April. 
Machine Sewing, filmstrip, local Singer 
Sewing Centers, p. 116, March. 
Miss Dunning Goes to Town, The Toni 
Company, Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago 54, Ill., p. 266, June. 
Truly Yours, the Dress that Fits, Mo- 
tion Picture Service, U. S. Depart- 
(Concluded on page 598) 























EEL comfortable and look comfort- 

able to appear your best on television, 
says Anne Russell, commentator on 
WJZ-TV’s popular daytime show, Mar- 
ket Melodies. Miss Russell points out 
that television practically picks up your 
thoughts, so to look your best, you 
must feel that way, too. She advises 
a good night’s sleep before a television 
debut. 

You should also give careful consid- 
eration to what you wear, Miss Russell 
states. Clothes should fit properly and 
not bind. Too-tight skirts, tight sleeves 
and armholes, overly low necks should 
be avoided. Remember, you can never 
tell at what angle the camera will catch 
you. Undergarments are an important 
consideration, too. Foundation — gar- 
ments should fit properly for comfort 
and should give your figure a smooth, 
well-groomed appearance. 

Black and white are not good colors 
to wear. Black absorbs so much light 
that under most lights, there is a little 
halo outlining it. White reflects light, 
producing a black outline. Dark shades 
of green, purple and blue televise 
well. Dark red is possible but bright 
red fades out completely. White can 
usually be simulated by light pastels. 
If you are heavy, remember that lighter 
shades enlarge; if you are thin, that 
dark colors diminish size. As a general 


rule, dark colors with contrasting light 
touches are preferable for everyone. 
Most studios have backdrops of neu- 
tral colors and if you wear light neutral 
shades you will appear to fade into the 
background. 

Miss Russell, who has done much ex- 
perimenting during her months of two- 
hour sessions on the New York City sta- 
tion, advises home economists to beware 
of “busy” small prints. Don’t wear large, 
splashy prints either. If you are demon- 
strating a product against a “busy” 
print, it will be completely lost. Polka 
dots and checks do not present this 
problem. Large prints, low necks and 
extreme styles call attention to these 
features rather than to what you are 
doing and saying. 

Certain fabrics do not photograph as 
well as others on television. Velvet 
absorbs light. Satin and high sheen 
fabrics reflect light. Wool and other 
soft fabrics are the most satisfactory. 

Flashing jewelry can be distracting. 
Pearls photograph well, but rhinestones 
and diamonds make little flashes that 
are not good. 

Hair styles and make-up, Miss Russell 
feels, depend upon the individual. 
Every television station has at least one 
make-up expert who decides how to 
adapt make-up to the studio's lighting. 
Any feature that needs highlighting is 
made lighter. To emphasize deep set 
eyes, a lighter shade of make-up may 
be used. If a face is too wide, sev- 
eral shades of make-up are applied, 
graduating from light to dark. 

In conclusion, Miss Russell advises: 
To make a successful television appear- 
ance, look and feel vour best. Forget 
yourself, relax and concentrate on the 
show. The audience will be aware 
the minute your attention wavers and 
their interest in you will waver, too. 
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Scientifically planned, laboratory-devel- 
oped menus and dairy recipes for every 
type of meal—whether budget-based or 
party-paced! 


An appetite-rousing collection of ice 
cream desserts—easy to make, money- 
wise, healthful! Help make any meal you 
plan more glamorous! 


Beautifully color-photographed pieces, full of ideas Facts on milk! Authoritative scientific charts, with 
on service, color arrangement, garnishing tricks, nutritive values clearly indicated ! Write Sealtest Con- 
budget-wise menus, tempting nutritious recipes! sumer Service, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 


Buy the best—buy Sealbeot— 
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Highland Park homemaking girls put their training to prac- 
tical use by arranging eight tables for a Detroit store. 


Slipcovering a chair for the homemaking laboratory teaches 
students cooperation as well as _ construction skills. 
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MOTIVATION for better living 


APPY family life, according to a re- 
cent study, stands at the top of the 
list of satisfactions most wanted by 

both men and women. Here is a chal- 
lenge to homemaking educators and 
schools as a whole to provide experience 
to meet this need. 

Experience in a democratically or- 
ganized homemaking house has been 
found to help youth in working toward 
this desirable goal. A good department 
assists pupils in achieving happy fam- 
ily life by providing practice in real 
life activities. By its nature and use, 
it is an example of home life at its 
best. It must, of course, have standards 


appropriate to the school and the com- 


munity in which it is located. 

Homemaking class activities in High- 
land Park, Michigan, are held in the 
homemaking laboratories, two two-fam- 
ily flats. Each is completely furnished 
as a home with living room, dining 
room, bedroom, studio-workroom, kitch- 
en, conference area and bath. This 
apartment arrangement provides space 
for class discussion, small group discus- 
sion, laboratory work and guidance. The 
teacher and pupils cooperatively think 
through and plan the work for the 
semester so that it will meet the needs 
and interests of the group. 

Pupil-teacher-parent cooperative plan- 
ning is an integrated part of the pro- 
gram. Homemaking courses are or- 
ganized cooperatively to meet the stu- 
dent’s real needs and interests, not 
around subject-matter areas. Opportu- 
nities are provided for experimenta- 
tion, leadership, vocational exploration 
and the development of skills for gra- 
cious living. 

Because of the home set-up, it is 
necessary to work in small groups. 
Three groups work simultaneously. 
Their projects are related to (1) ward- 
robe planning and clothing construc- 
tion, (2) meal planning, preparation 
and service, and (3) home management. 
Each girl has experiences with each 
of these activities during the semester. 
The group work varies to meet the 
needs and interests of the members. 
Each class has approximately twenty- 
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four girls enrolled and there are eight 
girls in each group. The classes meet 
five fifty-minute periods each week. 


Twelve Objectives 


Over-all objectives have been set up 
by students, teacher and parents. They 
specify what each girl should attain 
during the year in so far as is pos- 
sible in relation to her needs, interests 
and planned projects. These objectives 
are as follows: 


1. Ability to select suitable clothing 
and fabrics. The pupil should learn to 
discover suitable designs, evaluate work- 
manship on garments, choose clothing 
within her budget, make choices which 
will be satisfying and shop until ex- 
actly what is wanted is found. 


2. Mastery of techniques of clothing 
construction. The girl should know how 
to use the sewing machine easily and 
well, lay patterns correctly, interpret 
pattern directions and press garments 
successfully. She should learn the 
meanings of technical terms and should, 
at the end of the course, be able to 
construct wearable, well-tailored gar- 
ments. 


3. Ability to conserve time and energy. 
The pupil should be trained to use 
short cuts where possible, to know when 
to ask for help, to take time to accom- 
plish objectives satisfactorily and to sit 
instead of stand to work when possible. 


4. Ability to plan balanced meals. 
The pupil should know adequate nu- 
tritional standards for daily use, know 
how to combine foods to meet these 
standards, be conscious of diseases re- 
sulting from deficiencies of food ele- 
ments, be able to plan meals suitable 
to the ages found within the family 
and to the work they do, be able to 
evaluate the food value of each dish 
served, know the cheaper varieties of 
food and the nutritional elements they 
furnish, be able to use evaluative cri- 
teria such as books, magazine articles 
and the radio to improve planning. 


5. Development of. skill 
preparation. The pupil should become 


in food 


By Eunice E. Herald 


Homemaking Teacher 
Highland Park Public Schools 
Highland Park, Michigan 


familiar with many types of food prep- 
aration; she should learn to cul- 
tivate imagination in preparing foods, 
to follow a recipe accurately, to spend 
as little time as possible in the kitchen 
and to evaluate products in terms of 
family response. 


6. Ability to set an interesting table. 
The girl should learn to set a table 
correctly and completely, use appro- 
priate linens, china and glass, plan a 
centerpiece for interest and surprise. 


7. Ability to use various types of 
table service. The pupil should be fa- 
miliar with several types of service, con- 
sider family habits when selecting serv- 
ice, learn the accepted standards of good 
manners, know how to react to various 
kinds of service without self-conscious- 
ness. 


8. Development of skills in enter- 
taining. ‘The girl should learn to pre- 
pare special foods for special occasions, 
extend hospitality in a way that hon- 
ors others, do most of the preparation 
before the guests arrive, plan and par- 
ticipate in a variety of social functions, 
enjoy her entertaining and her guests. 

9. Knowledge of how to buy intelli- 
gently and wisely. The girl.should know 
how to use available guides to market- 
ing, compare costs and quality of foods, 
buy only what is planned for and what 
the budget allows, buy at stores where 
she can get the most for her money, 
purchase in quantity if storage permits, 
be satisfied with her purchases. 

10. Development of personal quali- 
ties acceptable to others. The pupil 
should cultivate self control and a voice 
which is well pitched and pleasant, wear 
clean, neat, appropriate clothes, culti- 
vate an appearance of ease, stand erect, 
maintain good physical and mental 
health, work harmoniously with others, 
try to say and do the right thing, be 
loyal to the group, respect the rights 
of others, and profit from criticism. 

11. Development of consciousness of 
good standards of home management. 
The pupil should learn to try new 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
products in order to select the best for 
the operation involved, know the pro- 
cedures for cleaning various pieces of 
equipment, be able to organize the 
cleaning of any room, keep her own 
room neat as part of her home work 
schedule, look constantly for inexpen- 
sive ways to improve her home. 


12. Development of the concept of 
homemaker rather than housewife. The 
girl should know how to promote 
family relationships, create a 
teeling ot triendliness, manage the fam- 
ily budget, maintain a clean home, ac- 
complish housework in the shortest pos- 
sible time, organize work so that time 
is available for recreation with the fam- 
ily, use resource material to help in 
solving problems, use democratic rather 
than autocratic methods in solving fam- 
ily problems, apply past experience and 
training in order to be a good home- 
maker and mother. 


good 


Evaluation of Program 
In order to evaluate the above pro- 
gram preparatory to setting up a home- 


making department at the University 
High School, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, a multiple choice question- 
naire based on the above objectives 
was prepared and mailed to forty-eight 
students. These students had had two 
years experience in the homemaking 
laboratory and had been graduated 
from the Highland Park High School 
in 1944, 45 and 46. They represented 
a cross section of the community. 

Responses to the questionnaire 
showed that nearly all the girls consid- 
ered their homemaking courses and ex- 
periences of great value. They thought 
that the success of the program was due 
to (1) freedom for individual planning, 
(2) the homelike atmosphere, (3) the 
organization of the program, (4) the ac- 
tual doing of projects and (5) guid- 
ance given by the teacher. All would 
recommend the course to students today 
as being most worthwhile. 

In this type of homemaking pro- 
gram every person participates in all 
the activities and each thing she does 
influences her behavior. The under- 
standings, skills and habits which a pu- 


pil develops in classes are made mean- 
ingful to her only as she uses them 
or has a desire or need for them in her 
daily living. Since a major goal of edu- 
cation is to develop a responsible, co- 
operative individual who can direct her- 
self, every experience should be a step 
in that direction. This growth must 
come from the individual; the teacher 
only helps through indirect guidance. 

The homemaking laboratories are a 
place where this type of experience can 
be gained through opportunities to work 
out specific problems. Individuals work- 
ing together in small groups develop 
skills which enable them to rise from 
one level of achievement to the next. 
This is the basis of creating leadership 
for gracious living. This growth devel- 
ops responsibility that gives the indi- 
vidual opportunities to make decisions, 
make social adjustments, meet emer- 
gencies, become secure in her group 
and develop poise and stability. 





A filmstrip on the Highland Park program, 
called Home Economics in a Home, has been 
made by Kathryn MacLennan, supervisor of 
home economics there. It will be described in 
the January Audio-Visual Teaching Aids, 





those younger brothers and sisters 


By Sallie Beth Moore 


Assistant Professor of Home Economics 
The University of Texas, Austin 


In plenty of time for Christmas, Miss 
Moore has prepared this list of records 
and books for little children as the 
December chapter of Those Younger 
Brothers and Sisters. These suggestions 
could also be used in planning the li- 
brary of the homemaking play school. 


HILDREN like to have you read or 

tell stories to them. Often, as soon 
as you finish, they say, “Tell it again.” 
A variety of well-chosen books should 
be available for your younger brothers 
and sisters. It helps if they have a book 
shelf or rack with plenty of table space 
and a chair adjacent so that they can 
look at the books comfortably. 

Books should fit the age and interest 
of the child. Stories for two, three and 
four-year-olds should be realistic, not 
fanciful, and all terrifying elements 
should be omitted. 

Select a few for those younger 
brothers and sisters for Christmas. Here 
are some favorites that they would en- 
joy all year. 

Mike Mullegan and His Steam Shovel, 

Virginia Lee Burton, Ages 4-6 
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The Noisy Book, M. W. Brown, 
Ages 3-4 

Angus and the Cat, Marjorie Flack, 
Ages 2-4 

Story About Ping, Marjorie Flack, 


Ages 4-5 

Cinder, Romeny Gay, 
Ages 2-3 

The Little Family, Lois Lenski, 
Ages 2-3 

Saturday Walk, Ethel Wright, 
Ages 2-4 

Ask Mr. Bear, Marjorie Flack, 
Ages 2-4 

Millions of Cats, Wanda Gag, 
Ages 4-6 


Make Way for Ducklings, Robert Mc- 
Closkey, Ages 4-6 

The Little Auto, Lois Lenski, 
Ages 2-4 

The Boats on the River, Marjorie Flack, 
Ages 4-6 

Everybody Has a House, Mary Green, 
Ages 2-4 

Where Are You, Sam See, 
Ages 2-4 

Mother Goose, Besta and Elmer Hader, 
Ages 2-5 


Children need experience with music. 
Some like to sing and others will play 
the phonograph by the hour. Listening 
to records is important and we like for 


children to have different kinds of rec- 
ords. Some records would be fun to 
give for Christmas. Here are a few 
examples of different kinds you might 
give. 


Music with a strong rhythmic accent: 


Four Marches V-22168 
March of the Toys V-12592 
Turkish March V-1196 
Whistler and His Dog V-19869 
Rhythms for Children V-20350 
Wild Horsemen V-22162 
Bummel Petrus V-25 

Jingle Bells V-19791 


Music for Listening and Appreciation: 


La Capinera (The Wren) V-64792 
Sylvia Ballet V-1166 
Toy Symphony V-20215 
Song of the Volga Boatman V-6058 


Music Suggesting Quietness and Repose: 


All Through the Night V-1558 
Ave Maria (Schubert) V-6691 
Clair de Lune (Debussy) V-7122 
Midnight Bells V-1465 
Foik Music: 

Stephen Foster Album V-354 
Turkey in the Straw V-22131 
Kerry Dance V-14611 


Children can be helped to enjoy and 
appreciate both good books and good 
music by older brothers and sisters. 
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HEN business and industrial or- 

ganizations decide to improve their 

overall efficiency, they often choose 
a single aspect of the job and con- 
centrate on that particular phase until 
it yields better results. For example, 
the advertising program might be 
chosen for improvement. This does not 
mean that packaging, distribution or 
promotion would be neglected in the 
meanwhile, but that a special effort 
would be made to strengthen an im- 
portant link in the whole. 

Some feel that a similar technique 
might be used by educators. For ex- 
ample, a homemaking teacher might 
like to experiment with it by giving 
special attention to some phase of the 
homemaking program. If she chose to 
turn the spotlight on home experiences, 
she would be concentrating on an im- 
portant connection between classroom 
practice and home use of correct pro- 
cedures. Her first step would be to 
think through the relationship of home 
experiences to the total program. Then 
she would concentrate throughout the 
semester on ways in which to make 
them more helpful to her classes. 

In analyzing the place of home ex- 
periences in the homemaking program, 
she would probably note that they fill 
the following functions: 


Home experiences take learning into 


its natural setting. When freezing 
fruits and vegetables is the subject be- 
ing studied, girls may view a film, see 
a demonstration or even practice the 
activity, but doing some food preserva- 
tion in their home kitchens supple- 
ments class experiences. ‘This enhances 
learning through the satisfactions a girl 
gains by doing something for her 
family. 

Home experiences help pupils devel- 
op more skill in homemaking tasks. This 
enables them to be more effective home- 
makers now as well as in the future. 

Through home experiences, ideas and 
suggestions about home and family liv- 
ing flow into the classroom from all 
homes represented in the group. How 
can a family celebrate special events? 
This is the kind of question that class 
members might use as a type of “idea 
poll” at home. Any one person can 
draw upon comparatively few people 
for ideas, but when all members of a 
class take such a question into their 
homes, there will be many good sug- 
gestions. Sometimes such a_ class 
project may even plant a seed of an 
idea that will help to bring a family 
closer together. 

Home experiences contribute to in- 
dividual development. Many students 
become more at ease when they realize 
that the personal problems that con- 
cern them are not theirs alone. If 
Jane chooses as her home experience 
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Associate Professor, Home E 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 


By Isabella McQuesten 
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Can you sit back, take a birds-eye view 
of the homemaking program, and say: 
“Things seem to be going pretty well 
this year?” Any teacher likes the feel- 
ing that comes when she feels she is do- 
ing a good job. She needs the “pro- 
fessional lift” this gives. She also likes 
to be able to identify the parts of her 
job that have made “things go pretty 
well” such as: using teacher-pupil plan- 
ning, starting an out-of-school group, 
developing evaluation devices for sev- 
eral units, making the department more 
attractive and convenient, utilizing com- 
munity resources, or organizing a chap- 
ter of Future Homemakers of America. 
She may want to spotlight her atten- 
tion on a particular part of her job as 


a homemaking teacher. 











spotlight home experience 


“Learning to enjoy my little brother,’ 
perhaps Lucy and Dorothy will be re- 
lieved to know that other girls have the 
same difficuity they have. They will 
listen attentively to Jane’s progress re- 
ports and they may find themselves 
trying out some of Jane’s suggestions. 
With the crowded housing conditions 
that exist in many communities, a 
project such as “Making a storage place 
for my clothes and belongings from 
wooden fruit boxes” might offer relief 
to sensitive adolescents who thought 
they were the only ones who did not 
have a place for their own things. 
A real home experience can be 
brought into the classroom when a 
young homemaker consults the home- 
making teacher on a specific problem at 
an adult education class, during confer- 
ence time or after a PTA meeting. 
Wouldn’t it be interesting to be able 
to introduce a problem on window 
treatment by saying, “Mrs. West stopped 
me after PTA to ask how much ma- 
terial she needed for glass curtains in 
her apartment in the new housing 
project. I told her that I would like 


to use the problem in class today. The 
measurements of the windows are on 
the blackboard. Let’s use the references 
here on the table and see if we can 
help Mrs. West.” A real home prob- 
lem makes for added interest and gives 
meaning to information pupils may 
need later on as homemakers. Alert 
teachers will tap the resources of the 
community in many ways in order to 
bring home experiences into the class- 
room. 

Home experiences offer many oppor- 
tunities for pupils to do something with 
their families. When Nancy chooses to 
help with the family meals during 
the holiday season, she has a motive 
for planning and working with her 
family. She may feature a favorite dish 
of each member at different meals. 
She may have them check her meal 
plans by telling what they like and 
do not like about the meals she pre- 
pares. The pride of her father or 
grandmother in her accomplishments 
will be encouraging. Nancy will learn 
how to work with others to make meal 

(Concluded on page 593) 
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7 
tin cans... 


bits of wood... 


brushes... paint 


can mean 


playthings! 





By Carrie Elizabeth Smith 


Chairman, Homemaking Department 
Redlands High School, California 


you to hunt up a few tin cans, 
some empty spools, wooden cheese 
boxes, cigar boxes, round rolled oats 
boxes, old socks and any other junk 
such as inner tubes, apple boxes or 
empty nail kegs. Bring these in Mon- 
day and we'll make some toys.” 
This was the assignment given one 
Friday morning to a class of sophomore 
girls at Redlands High School. The 
girls, who had been studying tech- 
niques of baby sitting, opened their eyes 
in surprise, but they had seen so many 
surprising things since they had _ be- 
come members of the homemaking de- 
partment that they had no doubts as 
to the outcome of the project. 
When the class came in Monday 


()so« the week end I want each of 
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morning with their assortment of odds 
and ends, they were intrigued by the 
interesting exhibit of educational toys 
which the teacher had procured. After 
these had been examined, the educa- 
tional value of each was discussed. The 
point had previously been established 
that a good toy teaches as well as en- 
tertains—that a pull toy is as truly a 
means of learning to the toddler as is 
a story book. 

The question was then asked, “What 
can we make from the things that 
you have brought which will have edu- 
cational value for the child and at the 
same time give him as much entertain- 
ment as the toys in the exhibit?” 

Cheese boxes and spools immediately 
suggested pull toys. Cigar boxes would 
make fine cars to attach to a tin can 
engine. A two-pound coffee can with 
circles of inner tubes laced over either 
end would make a drum. Old socks 


could easily be turned into soft cuddly 
dolls. The dolls could sleep cozily 
in cradles made from rolled oats boxes 
or beds constructed from cigar boxes. 
Soon everyone was busy on some 
project. 

Bright colored enamel gave the toys 
added appeal. As the girls worked, 
ideas came faster and faster. A hobby 
horse was constructed from a nail keg, 
with a piece of plywood for a head and 
a pair of rockers which had been re- 
moved when a chair had been remod- 
eled by another class. By the time Dob- 
bin had been given a coat of red paint, 
a bridle and a braided yarn tail, he 
was a steed to delight any child’s heart. 

One day the class spied a huge box 
being taken into the cafeteria. This 
proved to contain a new dishwasher. 
The cafeteria manager was delighted 
to have the box taken out of the way 
and we were delighted to have—a play- 
house! Apple boxes turned into a bed 
and cupboard. A class in boy’s home- 
making had just finished constructing 
children’s furniture from boxes of vari- 
ous kinds. A table was borrowed from 
this project. Curtains were hung, a 
rug was laid and the house was com- 
plete. 

Very few tools were required for the 
project. Aside from paint brushes, 
the only tools used were two hammers, 
a screw driver, a pair of pliers and a 
coping saw. Paint, cord, yarn and wire 
were the only expense involved. The 
woodshop supplied us with some scraps 
of wood. 

One day, just as the teacher had 
known they would, the class suggested, 
“We ought to have a party for our little 
brothers and sisters when we get every- 
thing finished.” This, of course, meant 
planning a suitable program and re- 
freshments. Since the party hours 
would be from ten to twelve, it was 
decided to serve lunch to the children. 

When the youngsters arrived, they 
walked into a veritable toyland. They 
were allowed to choose their own toys 
and enjoyed a period of free play. The 
girls were delighted to see their little 
guests pass up the “bought” toys and 
choose the gaily colored homemade ones. 
The children ranged in age from eight- 
een months to five years. Thus, the girls 
had an opportunity to see the type of 
toy enjoyed by different age groups. 
One girl beamed at the teacher as she 
said, “They do just the very things 
with the toys that you said they would.” 

In order to have a period of relaxa- 
tion before lunch, a “story hour” was 
next on the program. One of the girls 
told a clever blackboard story and an- 
other led the group in a “finger game.” 

Lunch was served at individual tables 
made from paper covered apple boxes. 
The boys’ class had offered to lend the 

(Concluded on page 593) 
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planning 
makes a good 
show! 


By Florence E, Richey 
Supervisor of Home and Family Life Education 
Austin Public Schools, Austin, Texas 


for a successful style show. This is true whether 

the show is an elaborate presentation with many 
models or a simple showing of garments made in class. 
Plans should be well organized from the first discussion 
of the type of show to be given to the last accessory de- 
tails. The following outline has been found effective 
in our schools. 
(Student Committees should be responsible for: stage 
arrangement; tickets; publicity; entertainment; selec- 
tion of models; presentation) 


I. Selection of Models 


A, Standards to be used in selecting models from class 
members are set up by students and teachers 


1. Good posture 4. Poise 
2. Hair do 5. Willingness to work 
3. Cleanliness and grooming 6. Attractiveness 


Class tryout 

Class divides in halves 

Walk in group; walk individually 

Secret ballot selects needed number to represent the 
class 

C. Department tryout 

Typed evaluation sheets are used by judges 
Judges are a committee of homemaking teachers and 
students 

All class representatives meet in auditorium 
Representatives are given a number that corre- 
sponds to the number by their name on the evalua- 
tion sheet 


stage door stage aoor 


Each representative walks across the stage slowly 
making a large circle 

Judges evaluate each representative 

Highest ranking representatives are selected 


ae of planning and attention to detail is needed 


- 
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Roberta Wolfe, Advance Pattern stylist, gives students of the Sara 
J. Hale Vocational High School in Brooklyn pointers on how to walk 








f- 


D. Conferences are held with all representatives con- 
cerning good and poor points observed during eval- 
uation. 


II. Selection of Announcer 


Success of show depends largely on this. Often a 
graduate of previous year, preferably a boy, may 
qualify. One able to ad lib and adapt to any 
emergency should be chosen. He should be given 
an idea of what to say and then commentate in his 
own words. 


Ill. Index Card Arrangement 


The announcer should have three cards for each 
model. Each card should contain the height—in 
the upper right hand corner. In the upper left 
hand corner the student’s name should be given. 
Card +1 needs also a description of the costume 
worn. This card should contain marking in re- 
gard to side of stage to enter. The first set of cards 
should be arranged in a pleasing array of 7 different 
types of clothing—play suits, date dresses, formals, 
school dresses, etc. The second and third sets 
should be arranged according to height of models 
as well as lettered or marked in regard to their en- 
trance onto stage. 


IV. First Presentation of Models 


Announcer acknowledges all help received and an- 
nounces first showing of models. 

Announcer has in his hand the three sets of cards. 
Set 1 is the first presentation where students come 
in from one side of the stage, walk across making a 
large circle in the center and leave by the opposite 
door. The next student enters from the entrance 
the previous model used as exit. This grouping is 
just a showing of all models. At this time the an- 
nouncer describes pertinent details of each costume. 

(Concluded on page 591) 
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are a teen-ager’s delight. Whether 

Susie is choosing her first formal 
gown or just another gay party dress, 
the styles pictured here will rate her 
approval. 

Whichever it is, the glamour dress 
need not be a budget breaker. The 
shops are full of lovely fabrics—lush 
rayons, fine silks and cottons—per- 
fect for holiday dresses. The glam- 
orous wrap needn’t be an extrava- 
gance either, if made of white broad 
tail or ermine found at the fake fur 
fabric counter. 

There is a joy in wearing a pretty 
party gown to be matched only by 
the joy of creating one. Teen agers 
can be their own designers if they 
study the fabrics in local shops and 
then choose easy-to-make patterns 
styled just for them. 


Bare ac dresses for Big Evenings 


This page: 

left: ADVANCE 5498, teen-age sizes 
10-16, 25c. Only six pattern pieces 
for this easy-to-make “first formal” 
gown, Choose metallic striped cot- 
ton. 

right: ADVANCE 5625, sizes 12-20, 
35c. Holiday separates to be worn 
as a duo or with other skirts and 
blouses. Combine velvet with a 
dash of brocade at the shoulder. 


Opposite page: 

left: ADVANCE 5640, teen-age sizes 
10-16, 25c. ‘Two-for-the-money in 
an evening dress that can be worn 
with or without the net overskirt. 
center: ADVANCE 5641, teen-age 
sizes 10-16, 25c. Umnpressed waist- 
line pleats and a cuffed horseshoe 
neckline make this perfect for taffeta 
or velveteen. 

right: ADVANCE 5457, sizes 14-20, 
35c. A pyramid of large buttons on 
a white broadtail fur fabric cape to 
wear over all holiday dresses. 
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By Elsie Stark 


tint in the washing machine 


As director of consumer education for the Best Foods Company 
and the subsidiary Rit Products Company, Elsie Stark addresses 
many school, college and women’s groups. She not only brings 
the latest information, but gathers and passes on tips such as 
the one on tinting feathers, gleaned from a teacher in Utah 


belle of an ancient village discov- 

ered she could use roots and berries 
to give a fine, bright color to a new 
grass skirt or a rabbit skin, dyes and 
dyeing have played an important role 
in the home. 

Dyes and dyeing have more than kept 
pace with the world of progress. The 
modern all-purpose household dyes have 
long since eliminated any element of 


fv since primitive times, when the 


SY chance or guesswork. Today the home- 


maker can tint or dye almost every type 
of textile or fabric. She can change the 
color of her frocks and furbelows, her 
draperies and table linens, almost as 


' easily as she washes her clothes! As a 


matter of fact, she can actually tint 
fabrics right in the washing machine. 

There is a difference between tinting 
and dyeing which has a definite bearing 
on the washing machine method. ‘Tint- 
ing is the method for obtaining color 
in a dye-and-water bath that is no hot- 
ter than that coming from the tap or 
the tea kettle. Fast-dyeing, on other 
hand, is the method in which the dye 
bath is held at simmering temperature 
—around 185° F.—for a longer time. 

Tinting is usually reserved for the 
lighter colors — for pinks, blues, tur- 
quoise, soft greens, yellows, golden 
browns and may come out after re- 
peated laundering. Black, navy, dark 
brown, red should be fast-dyed. Tint- 
ing, however, is the quickest, easiest way 
of achieving new color or renewing old 
color. 

The advantages of tinting in a wash- 
ing machine are many. In the first 
place, the washing action of the wash- 
ing machine assures an even spread of 
dye throughout the fabric with no lift- 
ing and turning and manual labor on 
the homemaker’s part. In addition, it 
aids in the thorough penetration of the 
dye, giving greater depth of color and 
a more lasting quality to tinted articles. 
It simplifies the handling of large pieces 
such as draperies, slip covers and shag 


rugs. Then, too, a number of smaller 
articles can be tinted at one time. 
Finally, it makes the wonderful magic 
of achieving fresh new color, or the re- 
newing of washed out or faded colors, 
as easy as “‘blueing” the clothes! 

All types of washing machines are 
suitable for use in the tinting process— 
the conventional wringer-type, spin- 
dryer, semi-automatic and the automatic 
machine with manual controls. Rinsing, 
and the process of removing excess 
water, will vary slightly depending upon 
the type of machine. 

There is practically no need to worry 
about dye staining the interior of the 
washing machine. There is, however, 
some possibility of the outside of the 
washing machine becoming discolored 
by the spillage or leakage of dyes or 
dye solutions. If this occurs, the dye 
should always be removed as completely 
and as quickly as possible. An immedi- 
ate application of boiling color remover 
solution applied with a dish mop will, 
in nearly all cases, remove the stain. 
Household bleaches and ordinary types 
of scouring powder found in the 
kitchen are effective to a limited de- 
gree. But a bleach used in strong con- 
centrations, and some coarse powders, 
will damage or may scratch the finish. 

Much can be done to prevent dye 
staining of the home washer by apply- 
ing two or three coats of good wax, 
followed by an occasional waxing. This 
is a good protection for the finish of 
the machine whether it is used for dye- 
ing or not. However, outstanding man- 
ufacturers of washing machines now 
point out that with the progress that 
has been made in finishes there is little 
likelihood of dyes staining even the ex- 
terior of new machines. 

Step by step, this is the procedure to 
be followed in tinting with a washing 
machine. 

Let’s suppose you have a pair of 
white celanese rayon or nylon curtains 

(Concluded on page 594) 
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Anyone can master the creative magic which has transformed cast- 


off odds and ends into the charming Christmas gifts and dec- 
orations shown below. For further information, turn to page 597. 
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drawer knobs and paint, does double CNOooTDtITSMA 


duty as candle holder and decoration 
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Tree holder, decorations and peasant Simple tear drop strokes are used in 
2 village all reflect the magic which can painting the gay pine branch design 
be created by using Peter Hunt designs on this Christmas tree centerpiece 





From top tip to base, this tree embod- 
s ies the festive spirit. The colorful 


base is homemade and hand decorated 


Creating Christmas candlesticks from old table legs is 
a pleasant challenge to the imagination. One end is 
drilled to hold the candle; the other is leveled off 
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Frozen Foods, Ice Cubes, 

Iee Cream and Frozen Desserts 

All food placed in the freezer should be 
wrapped in moisture-vapor-proof packagings. 
If they are to be kept longer than a week they 
should be sealed. 


Meat, Fowl and Fish Milk, Cream and Tall Bottles 


If the conventional type refrigerator does not 
have a special meat tray, the defrosting tray 
can be used for this purpose. Meat, poultry 
and fish should be wiped with a damp cloth 
before storing. Fish, bacon and smoked meats 
should be wrapped in waxed or parchment 
paper or aluminum foil. Meat and poultry 


On models where the freezer compartment is 
across the top, tall space for these products is 
provided below the freezer; otherwise it is on 
either or both sides of the evaporator. Bottles 
should be wiped clean and milk refrigerated 
immediately to prevent riboflavin loss. 


should be covered lightly with wax paper if 
meat tray does not have a cover. The temper- 
ature in this area is lower than the rest of 
the general food storage compartment and will A) 
keep meat three or four days. Meat to be kept SS 
for longer periods should be stored in the 
freezer. Highly perishable meats such as ham- 
burger, kidneys, brains and sweetbreads should 
be cooked promptly. Meat, fish and fowl may 
be placed anywhere in moist-cold refrigerators. 


























1951 model refrigerator from Westingho 


Butter, Eggs, Leftovers, 

Berries, Fruits, Gelatins 

Berries should be spread on a plate unwashed 
and with their stems on. Foods should be cov- 
ered in the conventional type refrigerators. 
In moist-cold refrigerators only dairy products 
and foods with strong odors need be covered. 









Vegetables and Fruits 


Here greater humidity exists than in other 
part of the refrigerator. All vegetables, except 
potatoes, squash, rutabagas and dry onions, 
which do not require refrigeration, should be 
stored in this area. Vegetables should be 
trimmed and washed. Corn should be stored 
in the husks and peas and lima beans in the 
pods. Fruits may be kept in this section as 
well. To keep leftovers, cut melons and 
citrus fruit from drying out in conventional 
type refrigerators, they can be kept here. In 
the extra large crisper space provided in some 





moist-cold refrigerators there is room for eggs, 
cake, bread and ready-to-serve desserts, meats, 
salads and sandwiches. 


{utwense 
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HOW TO 


USE AND CARE FOR 


THE 


reirigerator 


OST students are unaware of the 
benefits the refrigerator bestows 
on the family. Having grown up. 

in the refrigerator era and thus never 
having experienced pre-refrigerator stor- 
age of food, they take for granted the 
contributions of the refrigerator to bet- 
ter living. To stimulate interest in the 
importance of refrigeration the follow- 
ing points should be emphasized. 

The refrigerator helps to provide bet- 
ter nutrition. It does so by retarding 
the loss of vitamins and flavor in food 
and by maintaining its appetizing ap- 
pearance during storage. 

The low temperatures possible in the 
modern refrigerator greatly retard food 
spoilage by slowing up the action of 
enzymes and the growth of bacteria. 
This has decreased the number of cases 
of food poisoning. 

Because food spoils less rapidly, it 
can be purchased in larger quantities. 
The homemaker can take advantage of 
food specials at lower prices. In recent 
years, the advent of the large frozen 
food storage compartments in refriger- 
ators has made it possible to buy food 
in advance in even greater quantities. 

Meal preparation has been simplified. 
A greater variety of foods can be kept 
on hand. Foods such as chile con carne 
can be made in quantity for several 
meals and frozen. Others such as salads 
and desserts can be prepared in advance 
of mealtime. 

The refrigerator gives unceasing serv- 
ice day in and day out and requires 
little care. For top efficiency the home- 
maker should keep it clean and know 
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where to place the different types of 
foods in it for best storage. 


Points to Remember 

Temperatures between 35° and 40° F. 
are best for general storage of fresh 
foods. 

Temperatures below 0° F. are neces- 
sary for storing frozen foods six months 
to a year. 

Temperatures between 10° and 15° F. 
will keep frozen foods only a few weeks 
to a month. 

Refrigerator space should not be 
taken up with foods that do not require 
refrigeration such as pickles and jellies. 

Hot foods should be cooled before 
storing. However, foods such as cus- 
tards should be cooled rapidly by plac- 
ing in ice water or by turning an elec- 
tric fan on them. Then they should be 
placed in the refrigerator immediately. 
Bacteria multiplies quickly at room 
temperature in such foods, so prompt 
refrigeration is required. 

Foods should be covered in conven- 
tional type refrigerators to keep them 
from drying out and to prevent inter- 
mingling of odors. The moisture from 
foods left uncovered accumulates as 
frost on the evaporator and more fre- 
quent defrosting is required. 


Care of the Refrigerator 
Baked-on synthetic enamel and _por- 
celain enamel are the two types of 
finishes used on_ refrigerators today. 
They clean easily and will not crack, 
peel or chip with ordinary wear. Syn- 
thetic enamel is usually used on ex- 


teriors as it wears well and can be 
touched up if cracked or nicked. Por- 
celain enamel exteriors do not wear off 
but if chipped, cannot be repaired sat- 
isfactorily in the home. 

Outside surfaces should be 
regularly with soap and water, rinsed 
and dried. A wax polish may be used 
on synthetic enamels either after wash- 
ing or instead of washing. Harsh 
abrasives should never be used on any 
part of the refrigerator. Spilled acid 
foods should be wiped off immediately 
as they may dull the finish. 

For cleaning interiors, a solution of 


washed 


one tablespoon of baking soda to a 
quart of water may be used. Interiors 
should then be rinsed with a cloth 
wrung out in clear water and wiped 
dry. The evaporator should be washed 
both inside and outside and shelves and 
should thoroughly 
The evaporator must be de 


containers also be 
cleaned. 
frosted first. 

The rubber gasket around the door 
should not be forgotten when cleaning 
as grease from foods and hands de 
teriorates it. Soap and water should be 
used. The should be rinsed off 
afterward as it causes deterioration, too. 

If the refrigerator is to operate effi- 
ciently, it must be defrosted regularly. 


soap 


Large accumulations of frost cause it 
to work harder and at the same time 
temperature in the refrigerator may rise. 
When frost accumulations have reached 
one-fourth inch, it is time to defrost. 
Ice cube trays should be removed _ be- 
fore defrosting as the ice cubes will 
slow up the process. Ice should not be 
chipped away. The coils may be in- 
jured this way. To accelerate defrost- 
ing, pans of hot water may be placed 
in the evaporator while the controls 
are on “oft” or “‘defrost.”” Ice cube trays 
should not be used for this purpose if 
they have a special finish to facilitate 
cube removal because this finish will 
be injured by hot water. 

Some refrigerators defrost automatic- 
ally. The moist-cold refrigerators do 
not require defrosting in the general 
food compartment. However, 
they must be cleaned 
week to keep them clean and sweet and 
to keep the drops of water that form 
on the walls draining toward the drain 
age tube. If water gathers on the top 
surface in large drops, the surface may 
a mild scouring pow 
manufacturer. 


"are 
storage 


about once a 


be scoured with 


der, according to one 
Most of these refrigerators have a moist 
ure collector which must be removed 
and cleaned once a 


compartments 


week. 
Freezer which are 
separate from the general storage com 
partment do not require frequent de 
frosting. ‘Twice a year is usually suf 
ficient although if there is heavy usage 
or unusually humid weather, it may be 
necessary to defrost more frequently. 
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By Ella M. Cushman 


Professor of Household Economics 

and Management 

New York State College of Home Economics 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


start 
the day 
right 


This article shows how principles 
of work simplification can be ap- 
plied to a problem in daily living 


that everlasting job of getting up 

in the morning, dressing and getting 
ready for the day’s work. It is one 
of those unplanned activities of which 
we are hardly aware. Yet the success 
of the entire day may depend upon what 
we do, how we do it and why. , 

Such was the situation with Mary 
Lou, a freshman at college. Mary Lou 
roomed alone in one of the dormitories 
where she “waited table.” She got up 
at 6:25 and ate her breakfast at 6:45. 
She was never quite ready even when 
she tried getting up at 6:15. Mary Lou 
had to go to the Home Economics 
Building where her classes were held 
at 8:00 every day, and she did not 
have time to come back to the dormi- 
tory for books or to straighten her 
room. That meant that she had to 
collect all the books and materials for 
her classes for the day, straighten her 
room, hang up her clothes, and get 
ready before leaving the dormitory in 
the morning. Mary Lou said, “I seemed 
to be rushing around every morning. 
I had enough time but everything was 
so scattered that I wasted it in walking 
and in trying to decide what I would 
need.” 

When Mary Louv’s class in home man- 
agement was asked to analyze some 
problem that interfered with getting 
the greatest satisfaction from college 
life, she chose to work on this prob- 


Pres of us realize how important is 





lem of getting up, dressing and getting 
off to breakfast at 6:45. 

She enlisted the aid of two of her 
friends and together they made a study 
of how Mary Lou got ready to leave 
in the morning. They thought that 
by studying her present procedure they 
might get some clue that would help 
to simplify her procedure and to get rid 
of her problem. 

One of the girls made a list of the 
operations Mary Lou performed in her 
room from the time she got out of 
bed until she was ready to leave for 
classes. She listed the trips Mary Lou 
made from the point where she carried 
on the operation to the next stop. The 
other student drew a plan of the room 
to scale, putting in and labeling each 
piece of furniture as it was at the time 
the study was made. Then as she 
watched Mary Lou’s activities she drew 
a line to represent each trip she made 
from one piece of furniture to another. 

Mary Lou studied these charts and 
made some interesting discoveries. She 
found that some of the longest lines 
of travel were caused by the distance 
between the closet and the bureau which 
she used together. She realized for 
the first time that she made a special 
trip to the closet to hang up her night 
clothes because she threw them into 
the chair when she took them off. She 
became aware that the night table was 

(Concluded on page 593) 





Process Chart Showing Mary 
Lou’s Operations and Trips 


O = Operation 
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Before Study 

T = Trip 
Bed 

Go to closet 

Pick up toilet articles, etc. 

Go to bathroom 

Come back to closet 

Put away articles 

Go to chair for underclothes 

Put these clothes, socks, shoes on 
Go to bureau 

Comb hair and apply make-up 
Go to closet 

Pick out skirt and blouse, or dress 
Go to bureau 

Put on these clothes and comb 
hair again 

Walk to bed 

Make bed 

Go to chair 

Pick up night clothes 

Go to closet 

Hang up these clothes; get coat 
Go to desk 

Pick up books, scarf, gloves 
Stop at bookcase, if needed 

Go out the door 


24 Total Operations and Trips 
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Process Chart Showing 
Operations and Trips 
After Study 

1.0 Bed—make it on rising 

1.T Go to closet 

2.0 Get toilet articles 

2.T Go to bathroom 

3.T Back from the bathroom to the 
closet 

3.0 Put away toilet articles, take off 
night clothes and hang them up. 
Put on underclothes, socks and 
shoes. 

4.T Go to bureau 

4.0 Comb hair, make-up 

5.T Go to closet 

5.0 Put on skirt or dress. 

6.T Go to desk 

6.0 Pick up books, scarf and gloves 

7.T Go out door 


13 Total Operations and Trips 


Get coat 


New 
Original Pro- 
Procedure cedure Saving 
Number of 
operations 12 6 6 
Number of 
trips 12 7 5 
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METHOD OF PREPARATION 
Mix pastry for crust. Use either homemade pastry 
Roll bottom crust and line pan. 9g or mix. Make enough for two crusts. 





“DEMONSTRATION POINTERS . 


Rinse and drain raisins and cranber- This cranberry and raisin combination 
ries. Add water. Blend sugar, salt £9, is especially appropriate for the 


and cornstarch and stir into fruit. holiday season since both are 
Heat to boiling and cook and stir associated with it by tradition, 
from three to four minutes. but it is good the year round. 


Pour mixture into pastry-lined pan. 3 The fruit mixture should still be hot. 
e 


Roll pastry for top crust. Cut out A plain or lattice crust or other 
six stars using small star cutter. “Jf, cutouts suitable for the occasion 
Place pastry over pie; seal edges. could be used instead. 


Bake in very hot oven (450° F.) Serve hot or cold, plain 
25 to 30 minutes until crust is brown. e or with ice cream or with cheese. 
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By Christine B. Clayton 
Formerly Dean of the School of Home Econemics 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 
Recently Visiting Professor, Temple University 


nutrition high lights 


This month Dr. Clayton reports on two topics much dis- 


cussed in nutrition circles these days—diet and aging. and 


the movement to make bread more nourishing 


O nutritionists, dietitians and pub- 

lic health workers, it is gratifying to 

note the growing appreciation by the 
medical profession of the importance 
of nutrition to the preservation of 
good health, the postponement of old 
age and the prevention and cure of 
degenerative diseases. In the recently 
published Annual Review of Medicine, 
Volume I (Stanford, California), there 
is an introductory chapter which con- 
tains the following significant statement: 
“Nutrition is the single most important 
environmental factor affecting the 
health of Americans.” Further in the 
same chapter is found a more exten- 
sive discussion of the same statement. 

The vital importance of nutrition, 
including cellular nutrition, in the pre- 
vention of such degenerative diseases 
as cardiovascular and renal diseases, 
cancer and diseases of the liver and 
hematopoietic (bloodmaking) system, 
has become well known to the medical 
profession through recent medical re- 
search on the origin and treatment of 
In case-history studies 
made on the aged by workers in 
geriatric medicine, it was observed that 
the processes of aging, including  ter- 


these diseases. 


minal diseases, are profoundly affected 
by the state of nutrition during periods 
of rapid growth, such as infancy and 
adolescence. 

All evidence points to the fact that 
to postpone the early onset of symp- 
toms of old age, a united effort must 
be made by the physician, the nutri- 
tionist and the public health worker 
to improve nutrition throughout the 
growing period and to prevent malnu- 
trition on all age levels. 


Bread Can Be 
A Stronger Staff of Life 
White bread is undoubtedly the most 
popular single food in the diet of the 
peoples of the western civilizations. 
There are some very good reasons 
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why this is so. White bread has a 
pleasant flavor and gives a comfortable 
feeling of fullness to the stomach (un- 
less eaten in excess.) The blandness 
of the flavor makes it possible to com- 
bine other stronger flavored foods with 
it in sandwiches or in other ways. It 
can be eaten frequently (as often as 
three times a day every day) without 
becoming monotonous. For variety, its 
form can easily be changed into rolls 
or toast. 

The cost of white bread is seldom pro- 
hibitive and it is readily obtainable. 
Its keeping qualities, when thoroughly 
baked, are good; even if it dries out, 
it can be used for toast or crumbs. 
The amount of bread wasted can be 
reduced by a thrifty homemaker to the 
vanishing point. 

For the majority of people in all 
parts of the world, cereal grains and 
their products are the outstanding 
sources of energy and of protein. In 
many places, milling of the cereals is 
only partial and dark breads are eaten 
in preference to the highly milled 


white flour bread of western civiliza- 
tion. Since 1944, enrichment of flour 
and bread and restoration of cereals 


has been common throughout the 
United States for the improvement of 
cereal products that have been too 
highly milled. 

Since the cereal foods are one of our 
chief sources of iron and thiamin, it is 
desirable that as little milling and 
processing as possible be done to pre- 
vent loss of these nutrients, both of 
which are concentrated in the germ and 
bran layers of all cereals. Two related 
vitamins lost during milling are ribo- 
flavin and niacin. Some other vitamins, 
less well known, as well as minerals and 
valuable proteins are also eliminated. 

The question often arises as to the 
comparative values of enriched bread- 
stuffs and the corresponding whole 
grain products. Are they equal in value? 





According to Dr. Henry C. Sherman’, 
they are in some respects, but not in 


all. ‘Their prescribed iron, content 
brings them within the range of whole 
grains. ‘Their thiamin, riboflavin and 
niacin content is similarly restored to 
whole-grain levels, but there is no re- 
placement of the other vitamins lost 
i.e. B,,, etc.) nor of copper, man- 
ganese or other minerals except iron. 
Fortification and enrichment do noth- 
ing to restore the protein value which 
suffers both quantitatively and qualita- 
tively from the milling process. 

In breadmaking, it is possibie to add 
dried milk, molasses, whole grains or 
wheat germ in specified amounts for 
good flavor, texture and color. The nu- 
tritive value of such additions to the 
loaf is great. Without increasing the 
cost of bread more than a few cents a 
loaf, such additions could make of a 
food eaten regularly each day a carrier 
of significant amounts of protein, cal- 
ories, calcium, iron, three vitamins of 
the B complex and several other vita- 
mins and minerals in lesser amounts. 
In addition to these vital nutrients, 
this bread would also have residue and 
laxative properties sufficient to promote 
integrity of the intestinal tract. 

Such a loaf would indeed be a 
worthy “staff of life” and would justify 
every effort needed to popularize its 
general use. In school lunches and in 
institutional feeding, the effects on 
health of the free use of such bread 
would soon be apparent in improved 
vigor and health. Schools, parent- 
teacher organizations, nutrition com- 
mittees, study groups and similar or- 
ganizations are even now working to 
promote better breadmaking in baker. 
ies, institutions and homes. 

In the meantime, an effort is being 
made to have better bread _ recipes 
available to commercial bakeries. ‘The 
Bureau of Human Nutrition has _ is- 
sued standardized recipes developed in 
their own kitchens and these formulas 
have already been published in a leaf- 
let entitled Improved Bread Formulas 
for School Lunch, Institutional and 
Hospital Use. 

In each of the five formulas enriched 
flour is used as a basic ingredient. To 
this flour is added either soy flour, 


-_— 


wheat germ, non-fat milk or whole 
wheat flour. Thus, in each of these for- 
mulas, some supplementary protein- 


containing ingredient has been includ- 
ed to compensate for the protein lost 
in the refining process. Calcium, ad- 
ditional vitamins and minerals are also 
present in the supplementary protein 
containing ingredient. Bread made 
from these formulas has been found to 
be acceptable in flavor and appearance 
to both children and adults. 


* Chemistry of Food and Nutrition, p. 299, 


7th Ed., 1946 
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sugar and sweets 


Chapter 1V TEACHER’S NOTEBOOK 


The world has always had a sweet tooth. In Biblical times, a 


rich land was one “flowing with milk and honey.” Americans today especially like sweets; 
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this year, their per capita purchase of sugar alone was probably 96 to 100 pounds 


I. DEFINITION: 


Food sugars are carbohydrates with 


a sweet taste. 


II. 
A. 


KINDS 
Dextrose, 
grape sugar, is a simple sugar which 
plants build into starch. It is the 
main sugar in corn sirup. 

Lactose is the sugar found in milk. 
It can be broken down into two sim- 
ple sugars, galactose and dextrose. 
Levulose, also known as fructose or 
fruit sugar, is almost twice as sweet 
as ordinary table sugar (sucrose). 
It is found in fruits and honey. 
Maltose is composed of two mole- 
cules of dextrose. It is found in 
dextrose-maltose, a product used in 
babies’ formulas. 


also called glucose’ or 


. Sucrose is formed from one molecule 


of levulose and one of dextrose. It is 
the chemical name for both cane 
and beet sugar. 


Ill. NUTRITIVE VALUE 
A. Sugars, as such, are not included 


in the Basic Seven. However, they 
are served with or as part of many 
of the foods listed there. For ex- 
ample, sugar is served on fruits and 
cereals, and is used in making many 
breadstuffs. It has been shown that 
a high sugar intake will not have un- 
favorable effects on children if given 
in addition to an excellent diet. 
Sugar-rich foods should not be sub- 
stituted for members of the Basic 
Seven. 


B. Functions in the Body 


1. Energy—Sugars and sweets are 
concentrated sources of energy. Two 
tablespoons of a sugar provide about 
100 calories. 

2. Minerals—Refined sugars such as 
white cane or beat sugar are sources 
of calories only. Less refined sugars 
contain varying amounts of minerals 
Maple sugar and 
calcium and 
slightly 


and vitamins. 
sirup provide 
iron. Molasses 
more calcium and is a good source 


some 
contains 


of iron. 


IV. BUYING 


A. 


Sugars 
1. White sugar can be 
either sugar cane or sugar beet; the 


made from 


two products are identical. It is 


sold in various forms, granulated 











being the most common. Lumps 
are made for use in hot beverages. 
Powdered sugar is a granulated sugar 
pulverized for use in confections 
and frostings. The degree of fine- 
ness is indicated by the number of 
X’s on the container. The more 
X’s, the finer the sugar. 

2. Brown sugar is less refined white 
sugar. It is light, dark or medium. 
according to the degree of refine 
ment. 

3. Maple sugar is sold as maple 
cream, which has the consistency of 
peanut butter, as stirred sugar, which 
is similar to brown sugar, and as 
soft and hard maple sugar. Maple 
candies are a fondant made of pure 
maple frosted with a crystal of pure 


maple sugar. 
} § 


. Sirups 
1. Molasses is a by-product of cane 
sugar. Light (or table) molasses has 


Dark (or cooking) 
and has a 
Blackstrap 


a mellow flavor. 
molasses is less sweet 
stronger molasses taste. 
molasses tastes bitter, but contains 
more iron and calcium than higher 
grades. It is used for cattle feed 
ing and industrial purposes and is 
also sold at “health stores” and some 
groceries. Old-fashioned molasses is 
made by a special process. It is un- 
sulfured and has a distinctive flavor. 
2. Sorghum sirup is a light colored 
sirup with a greenish tinge. It is 
made from sorghum cane. 

3. Cane sugar sirup is made of cane 
sugar juice. It is somewhat car- 
melized, and therefore dark. It is 
sometimes bleached with sulfur ciox- 
ide. 

4. Honey is a natural sugar manufac- 
tured by the honey bee. Its flavor 
and color depend on the flowers 
from whose nectar it was made. Dan- 
delion, heather, white clover «nd 
buckwheat are examples. 
honey is honey sold in the comb. 
It is sometimes cut into small pieces, 
packaged and sold as cut comb 
honey. Chunk honey consists of 
pieces of comb placed in glass jars 
with enough extracted honey added 
to fill. Extracted honey is liquid 
honey which has been removed from 
the comb. Granulated and solidly 
crystallized honey are also available. 
>. Maple sirup is prepared by con 
Sirups which 


Comb 


centrating maple sap. 
(Concluded on page 587) 
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By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Lecturer, Writer and Consultant on Foods 


widely observed holiday in the year. 

Each country has its own traditions 
and special Christmas foods. Even on 
a very short “cook’s tour” of our neigh- 
bors’ Christmas customs, we could col- 
lect a wealth of tantalizing recipes. 


() wiser obs is perhaps the most 


Great Britain 


Let’s start in England, where Christ- 
mas is especially a time of feasting. 
Preparations for Christmas dinner be- 
gin in November when the plum pud- 
ding and mincemeat are prepared. The 
Collect for the Sunday before Advent 
begins with the words, “Stir up, O 
Lord, we beseech Thee,” and that Sun- 
day is still known as “Stir Up Sunday.” 
Truly great is the stirring, beating and 
mixing, and luscious the fragrance of 
an English kitchen during that partic- 
ular week. At least, it was in the old 
days and let us hope that those days 
will return in the not-too-far-distant 
future. 

Tradition requires that every mem- 
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everywhere 


everywhere 








ber of the family take a hand in the 
stirring of the pudding, ostensibly to 
stir in good luck for the coming year; 
prosaically, this pleasant custom prob- 
ably originated from the necessity for 
thorough blending. 


English Plum Pudding 


2 cups halved seeded raisins 
1 cup currants 
24 cup mixed candied peel 
2 teaspoons mixed ground spices 
1 cup sugar 
1% teaspoon salt 
Grated rind of 2 lemons 
1% cups bread crumbs 
1 cup sifted flour 
2 cups finely chopped beef suet 
1 cup grape juice 
6 eggs 


Combine fruits, peel, spices, sugar, 
salt and lemon rind. Blend separately 
crumbs, flour and suet. Add to fruits 
and moisten with grape juice and well- 
beaten eggs. Turn into two well- 


greased bowls or molds, filling not more 
than two-thirds full. Cover and steam 
six hours. 

If the puddings are to be kept for 
any length of time, remove greased pa- 
per and replace with fresh paper before 
storing away. At the time of serving 
steam one hour and serve with hard 
sauce or a clear dessert sauce. 


Plum puddings are often made a year 
ahead. In the old days it was not un- 
common to see two or three of them in 
their covered bowls suspended from the 
rafters of kitchens or pantry in com- 
pany with home-cured hams and bacon. 
For the traditions connected with the 
servings of English plum pudding one 
cannot do better than read, as so many 
of us do at Chrismastime, Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol. 

Of equal importance is mince pie, 
and it is considered unlucky to re- 
fuse a piece of mince pie during the 
holidays. In England a family is ex- 
pected to eat twelve mince pies during 
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Christmas week, one for good luck in 
each month of the year to come. For- 
tunately, they are individual pies; if 
made as large as ours, the luck would 
probably go to the family doctor! 


Mincemeat 


cups currants 

cups raisins, halved 

cup chopped mixed peel 

(orange, lemon, citron) 

1 cup chopped nutmeats 

2 cups tart apples, peeled, cored 
and chopped 

2 cups beef suet, finely chopped 

2 cups brown sugar 

2 teaspoon grated nutmeg 

11% teaspoons ground cinnamon 

1 teaspoon ground cloves 

114 teaspoons ground ginger 

Grated rind and juice 2 lemons 

1% cups cider or grape juice 


=m Nhe 


Combine fruits, nuts, suet, sugar and 
spices and moisten with cider or grape 
juice. 

Canned fruit juices, preserves or jelly, 





or even sweet pickle sirup may be added 
to mincemeat, using not more than ll, 
cups to above quantities. This mince- 
meat is not cooked except when baked 
in the pie. 

Mincemeat made by this recipe keeps 
for months. Use 2-214 cups for one 
nine-inch pie. 


Several other customs also insure 
prosperity during the New Year. One 
tradition is to leave bread on the table 
on Christmas Eve that it may not be 
lacking in the year to come. A second 
is to eat an apple at midnight on Christ- 
mas Eve to guarantee good health. 

Roast beef is preferred to turkey as 
the Christmas meat although roast goose 
or suckling pig may be substituted. 
Raised pork pie is still another tradi- 
tionally English Christmas dish. This 
is a rich meat pie always served cold 
and kept ready for the refreshment of 
Christmas visitors. Only a small piece 
need—indeed, should—be served to each 
guest, because it is so very filling. 
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Raised Pork Pie 


Crust: 
3 cups sifted flour 
1% teaspoon salt 
24 cup shortening 
1 cup milk 
Filling: 
1% pounds pork, lean and fat mixed 
1% teaspoons salt 
14 teaspoon pepper 
2 tablespoons water 


Sift flour and salt. Melt shortening, 
add milk, scald; pour part into flour 
and mix, adding more liquid as needed. 
This hot liquid cooks the flour and 
makes it easy to handle. Turn dough 
onto floured board and either work 
with the hands into the form of a 
large bowl (this is the way the expert 
cook does it) or roll out as pie crust and 
line mold or pan with it. Dice meat, 
add seasonings and water and use to 
fill pastry shell. Moisten edges and 


cover with top crust. Brush over with 
milk. Decorate with small pastry leaves 
tassels. 


and _ pastry Bake in mod- 





erate oven, not over 350°F., about two 
hours. 

Cook meat trimmings and bones with 
a little water, salt and pepper. Strain. 
To each cup add a teaspoon of softened 
gelatin. After baking and cooling, make 
an opening in pie crust, pour in gravy 
and set aside to cool. 


Mistletoe and Christmas go together. 
Every boy feels entitled to kiss every 
girl he catches under the mistletoe. 
Time was when he plucked a mistle- 
toe berry for every kiss to show off his 
prowess at the end of the evening. 
Mistletoe also symbolized hope and 
peace. When enemies met under the 
mistletoe, they dropped their arms, for- 
got their quarrels and embraced. 

In English country places, the waits 
and carolers still revel on Christmas 
Eve. After church and home have 
been decked with holly, they visit 
around the neighborhood and the night 
silence is broken by God Rest You 
Merry, Gentlemen or perhaps Good 


King Wenceslaus. The door is flung 
open, the carolers troop in and are re- 
galed with pork pie, seed cake and 
cheese and a hot spiced drink. As they 
leave, they sing, 
God bless the master of this house, 
likewise the mistress, too, 
And all the little children that 
round the table go. 
Love and joy come to you and to 
your wassail, too, 
And God send you a Happy New 
Year, a New Year 
And God send you a Happy New 
Year!” 


It’s but a step from England to Scot- 
land. Here Hogmanay or New Year's 
Eve is kept rather than Christmas itself. 
The poorer folk eat beef and kidney 
pie; the rich, ham or roast beef with 
plum pudding. In Scotland as in Eng- 
land, fresh fruits, almonds, raisins and 
roasted chestnuts are favorite holiday 
foods. In the highlands a sheep may 
be slaughtered for the holiday meal, 
then divided among a group. Since 
ovens are lacking, the meat is likely to 
be made into a savory stew with po- 
tatoes and onions, simmered over a peat 
fire. Scotch scones, jam and tea com- 
plete the hearty meal. 

Seandinavia 

Our first stop in Scandinavia will be 
Denmark, a country which always 
brings thoughts of dairy products. At 
Christmastide, the welfare of cows is 
the traditional concern of the Christmas 
elf Julenissen. Any farmer who mis- 
treats his cows invokes the wrath of the 
elf. On Christmas Eve, a bowl of rice 
and milk is left on the table for Julenis- 
sen. It usually disappears before morn- 
ing; of course, the family cat knows 
nothing of the elf! In Denmark, rice 
porridge or Risengrod is invariably a 
part of the Christmas feast. This is 
rice cooked with milk, sweetened and 
served with butter, cream and sugar. 

In Norway, as in many other parts 
of the world, Christmas cookies are 
made in almost staggering quantities— 
rich, crumbly and flavorful with carda- 
mom and other spices reminiscent of 
the gifts of the Wise Men. ‘They are 
served with homemade wine and coffee. 


Cardamom Cookies 
4, cup butter 
14 cup brown sugar 
2 eggs 
¥Y teaspoon almond extract 
3 pounded cardamom seeds 
About 2 cups sifted flour 
1 teaspoon baking powder 
4 teaspoon salt 


Cream butter and sugar. Add beaten 
eggs, reserving some egg white for brush- 


(Concluded on next page) 
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Christmas tonight 
(Continued from preceding page) 


ing over cookies. Add extract, carda- 
mom and, finally, sifted dry ingredients. 
Chill, roll out, cut. Brush over with 
lightly beaten egg white and sprinkle 
with sugar and cinnamon. Bake in mod- 
erate oven (375°F.) 8 to 10 minutes. 


The coffee, incidentally, is sipped with 
a lump of sugar held between the teeth 
as the Russians do with tea. 

In Sweden, a single blanched almond 
is cooked in the rice porridge with the 
assurance that whoever gets it will be 
married within the next twelve months. 
Lutfisk is the piece de resistance at Jule. 
This is a dried fish which must be 
soaked for several days to freshen, the 
water being changed daily. The fish 
is then placed in 
cheesecloth, simmered and drained. It 
is served with mustard, boiled potatoes, 
melted butter and white sauce. 

Pork is the Christmas meat and it 
is likely to take the form of a baked 
ham with mustard coating, served with 
cabbage or preceded by cabbage soup. 


skinned, cut up, 


Apple pie for dessert and again rich 
cookies, Spritz being one of the richest 
and best, complete the menu. 


Sprintz Rings 
cup sweet butter 
cup sugar 
egg yolk 
6 bitter almonds, blanched 


— 


pe tS 


and grated 
2'% cups sifted flour 


Cream butter and sugar until very 
light. Add egg yolk, then grated al- 
monds and sifted flour. Mix thoroughly, 
shape in rings with cookie press and 
bake in moderate oven, 350°F., about 


eight minutes. 


In Scandinavian countries, as in Eng- 
land, festivities still begin on Christmas 
Eve and last until Twelfth Night. Those 
who follow the ancient tradition keep 
tables set during the whole season laden 
with meat, cheese, butter, ample quan- 
tities of beer and wine and, most char- 
acteristic of all, the festive Jule bread. 
This is a raised cake rich with nuts 
and raisins which must be baked fresh 
each day that all comers may be boun- 
teously served lest the glad Yuletide 
spirit depart from the house. 


Germany 
In Germany, Christmas cakes and 
cookies hold the spotlight. In old days 
Christmas preparations began soon 
after St. Martin’s Day (November 11th) 
with the slaughtering of cattle and the 
baking of cakes and cookies. These 
were often made in symbolic shapes— 
—the star of Bethlehem, shepherds, 
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sheep, even the figure of the Christ 
Child himself. Honey was often used 
as the sweetening, and butter was the 
traditional shortening in accordance 
with the prophet Isaiah’s statement 
“Butter and honey shall he eat that he 
may know to refuse the evil and choose 
the good.” 

Many legends are connected with 
German holiday sweetmeats. One has 
to do with that delicious almond paste, 
Marzipan. The story goes that once 
upon a time the rich city of Venice 
was suffering from famine. St. Mark 
took pity on the plight of the stricken 
people and prayed for their relief. His 
prayers were answered and the Ve- 
netians, in gratitude, made this rich 
paste which they named in his honor. 
From it they modeled the forms of 
the fruits and vegetables that had 
saved them from starvation. How the 
transition of Marzipan from Venice to 
Germany was accomplished is not ex- 
plained. 

The Christmas tree itself is com- 
monly suppose to have originated in 





Germany and there are proofs that it 
was known there as early as 1605. It 
is thought that there were pagan mid- 
winter customs in which the trees fig- 
ured long before the Christian era. 
The miracle of fir, holly and mistletoe 
flourishing despite ice and cold was a 
source of wonder to the people and 
they endowed these growing things 
with mystic meaning. The tree was cut, 
decorated with gold and silver balls 
to represent sun and moon with small 
lights for stars. Fruits and nuts were 
hung from the branches as being sacred 
to Freya, Goddess of the Earth, and 
as symbols of love and fertility. Youths 
danced, sang and prayed around the 
tree. Gradually the custom became 
merged with our Christian Christmas 
festival. 


South America 
Coming back to the western hemi- 
sphere, let us stop for a moment in 
Nicaragua, the largest of the Central 


American counties, where we discover 


that Christmas is a season for mak- 
ing fancy tamales of cornmeal and po- 
tatoes stuffed with pork and chicken. 
In many of the West Indian Islands, 
especially Barbadoes, no Christmas 
dinner would be complete without Jug. 
Pone is another West Indian Christmas 
dish and a delicious one. The recipes 
are so individual, we are going to give 
them to you just as they came to us. 


Jug 
1 pints pigeon peas 
4 pint guinea corn flour (corn meal) 
14 pound parboiled salt beef 
pound salt pork, freshened 
for two hours 


ts 


Wash peas, clean and boil in two 
pints water. Mince beef, pork and peas. 
Return to saucepan with one-half 
pound chopped onions, a bunch of 
thyme, pepper and salt to taste. Cook 
for a time. Add flour, mixing well to- 
gether. If too stiff, add a little water. 
Serve as a vegetable. 


Pone 


grated coconut 

good-sized piece pumpkin, grated 
pint corn flour (cornmeal) 

A little spice 

6 pound sugar 

2 tablespoons butter 


—_ 


Mix. If too stiff, add a little water. 
Bake in buttered pan. Cut in pieces. 


With the Cubans, as with so many 
Latin American peoples, the most im- 
portant festival for the children is 
Epiphany. The older folks make a great 
occasion at Christmas Eve. Married 
sons and their families are invited to 
the father’s home and an _ elaborate 
supper is served late at night. The 
piece de resistance is likely to be a bar- 
becued suckling pig followed by the in- 
evitable red or white beans with rice. 
There will be an abundance of nuts 
and dried sweet fruits (figs, dates and 
raisins) followed by a rich dessert such 
as coconut pudding or pineapple cus- 
tard. 

Our trip comes to an end in Cuba, 
but we could go on and on. Every 
country has its own favorite dishes and 
cherished traditions. Here in the 
United States, the Christmas customs of 
all the world have merged. Even a 
slight knowledge of their origin adds 
new significance to their observance, 
with, we hope, a keener appreciation 
of what the Christmas message, ‘Peace 
on earth, goodwill to men,” still means 
throughout this old world of ours. 


For more Christmas traditions, see 
Practical Home Economics, December 
1949 for William F. Leggett’s Random 
Notes on Christmas Customs. 
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LUNCH at the fresh air 


HE first public fresh air school in 

Providence and, so far as is known, 
the first in the United States, was 
opened in 1908. The experiment was 
undertaken at the suggestion of the 
city health officials and was inspired 
by the promising work of a local So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis. 

In 1907 and 1908, Dr. Ellen Stone, 
superintendent of nurses of the Provi- 
dence City Health Department, daily 
brought a number of children to a 
sun house on her grounds where she 
kept them and fed them at her own 
expense. In the fall of 1908, provision 
was made for these children in a room 
at the Meeting Street School. 

The first class consisted of twenty 
children ranging from grades one to 
eight. The room chosen was on the 
south side of the building and had 


one wall faced with windows which were . 


kept open at all times. A wadded bag 
completely enclosing the lower part of 
the body and reaching to the shoul- 
ders was provided for each child. A 
stove from the cooking department was 
set up to heat the soap stones which 
were used as foot warmers. Charts 
showing the growth in height and 
weight of each child were made and 
checked every month by the nurse. X- 
ray examinations of the lungs were 
made once a year by the Tuberculosis 
League. 

At the outset, the Providence Anti- 
Tuberculosis Society provided five 
quarts of milk daily while the School 
Committee included in its budget 
funds to buy food to supplement that 
which the child brought from home. 
The teacher in charge heated and served 
soup in midmorning and served hot 
chocolate or a hot pudding with the 
noon lunch. 

In 1925, eleven such schools had 
been established throughout the city 
with a total enrollment of 220. In that 
year, the school lunch department took 
over preparation of the lunches. The 
planning, cooking and packing were 
done in a central kitchen and the 
lunches sent out in containers on the 
school trucks. Milk was delivered to 
the fresh air schools by the milk deal- 
er, with a minimum of eight ounces 
to a child. In cold weather, cocoa 
paste was delivered from the Central 
High School kitchen for the hot mid- 
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morning drink. Today, these prac- 
tices are still being observed with cer- 
tain changes designed to keep the pro- 
gram up-to-date. 

One of the advantages of having the 
lunches under the supervision of the 
School Lunch is that the food is uni- 
form in all schools. It is prepared to 
give the child one-third to one-half 
of a day’s requirements. This is im- 
portant since some of these children 
are undernourished and lunch is their 
main meal. The food is prepared un- 
der the supervision of a trained dieti- 
tian in a kitchen that passes all city and 
state sanitary requirements. 

On arrival at the Fresh Air Schools, 
the food is reheated by the teacher, 
who also supervises the serving. To her, 
also, falls the task of educating the 
child in proper food habits. The teach- 
er’s time and patience are well re- 
warded, however, when the child finally 
eats his lunch with relish and becomes 
accustomed to eating a complete meal, 
thus laying the foundation for good 
food habits. 

Originally, the payment for these 
lunches was to come from two sources. 
The child was to pay ten cents a day 


schools 


By Miriam A. Van Blair 


Acting Director, School Lunch 
Providence, Rhode Island 


while the School Committee allotted 
the School Lunch Department twenty 
cents per meal. However, it never quite 
worked out that way. For example, in 
1948, the children’s payment per capita 
was only two cents. Last year the 
School Committee increased its allot- 
ment to twenty-five cents a meal. There 
is no distinction drawn between the 
child who can pay and the child who 
cannot. 

Today there are fresh air 
schools in Providence, of which one is 
a school for crippled children and two 
are for sight conservation. In the Tem- 
ple Street School Building, there are 
two fresh air rooms. One is devoted to 
cardiac cases arising from rheumatic 
fever. Because of the great strides in 
the past twenty-five years in health edu- 
cation, there is increasingly less need 
for such specialized schools. 

The curriculum in these schools 1s 
the same as that in 
and is merely adjusted to the mental 
and physical abilities of the children. 
Children are transferred from the fresh 
air room to a regular elementary school 
when their physical condition justifies 
the change. 


seven 


regular schools 


show them the GERMS! 


ers, foods students or cafeteria girls 
express the attitude that what the cus- 
tomer doesn’t see won't hurt him. Re- 
cently I undertook to show my food 
handlers that it could. 

In home economics teaching, I had 
found that occasional visits by experts 
in various fields increased class interest. 
This was demonstrated again when I 
invited the county sanitarian to talk to 
my new Cafeteria class. Since the 
presence of germs and bacteria seemed 
beyond the comprehension of most of 
my students, I asked him to prove to 
them that these organisms do exist. Our 
school found his methods very convinc- 
ing. 

After showing several film strips and 


_ eager paid lunchroom work- 


By Beth Jarvis Long 


Cafeteria Director, Manhattan High School 
Manhattan, Kansas 


presenting other preliminary class work 
on correct sanitary procedures, the san- 
itarian came to our recitation period 
with his field kit. This box contained 
swabs for taking samples and_ bottles 


of agar slants for bacterial culture 
growth. 
The cooks and _ dishwashers were 


present with my cafeteria class when he 
collected a tray of our clean dishes, 
silverware and small kitchen 
Our expert was particularly interested 
in surfaces which came in contact with 
the mouth. 

His procedure was to dip a sterile 
swab in distilled water and pass it over 
the bowl of a spoon, the tines of a 
fork or the rim of a glass. He then 

(Concluded on page 594) 


utensils. 
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JANUARY school lunch menus 






































































































































DATE SOUP....8 HOT DISH WITH MILK...... 25c SALADS..15« SANDWICHES..8c DESSERTS. .8c 
2 Beef Vegetable Soup, * Italian Sandwich*,| Asparagus Lettuce * Rice Custard 
Rice Custard Pudding Beet Peanut Butter Pudding 
3 Vegetable Barbecued Spare Ribs, Baked Potato*,| Stuffed Celery |Tomato Apple Cobbler 
Chowder Squash, Roll*, Apple Cobbler Cheese Salad 
4 Chicken Orange Juice, Beef Pie, Potato Topping, Red Cabbage Cream Cheese & Blueberry Pudding, 
Canned Cherries, Crumb Cake Pickle; Jam Foamy Sauce 
5 Tomato Creamed Codfish, Baked Potato, Harvard] Under the Sea_ | Pimiento Cheese Rhubard Pie 
Beets, Bran Muffin* Pear Celery & Bacon 
g Cream of Cheese Omelet, Bacon Strip, Fresh| Vegetable Bologna Roll 15c Gingerbread, 
Mushroom Spinach, Fruit Salad, Roll* Ribbon Mold | Tomato Marshmallow S. 
a Chicken Ham Loaf, Creamed Potatoes, Pineapple} Pear and Mint | Lettuce; Carrot, Chocolate Cream 
Vegetable Salad, Bran Muffin* Raisin & Nut Sponge Cake 
10 Royal Tomato Juice, Hamburg Celery a la King, | Deviled Egg Sardine Cherry Pie 
| Cheese Raisin Bread*, Apple Betty Jam 
if Cream of Baked Liver, Baked Potato, Creamed | Chef Peanut Butter Pineapple Upside 
Tomato Onions, Fruit Gelatin, Vienna Bread* Jam Down Cake 
{2 Corn Tomato Juice, * Tuna Pinwheel Biscuit*, | Vegetable Cream Cheese, Chocolate 
Chowder Mushroom S., Peas, Fruit Compote Pickle; Egg Roll Cup Cake 
15 Cream of Stuffed Pepper, Harvard Beets, Chopped | Banana & Cheese & Bacon Mincemeat 
Celery Ham Sandwich*, Peaches Orange Lettuce & Cucumber Cobbler 
16 Creole * Hot Turkey _ Sandwich*, Cranberry | *Cranberry Peanut Butter Peach Pie 
Sauce, Peas, Peanut Butter Cooky Cabbage Lettuce 
17 Cream of Orange Juice, Veal Fricassee on Potato, | Cabbage & Tomato; Cream Cottage Pudding, 
Asparagus Cabbage Salad, Apple Muffin* Pineapple Cheese, Olive Chocolate Sauce 
{8 Minestrone Lamb Patty, Scalloped Potato, Broccoli, Luncheon Meat 15c | Caramel Custard 
Roll*, Cherry Whip Flamingo Jam 
19 Oyster Tomato Juice, Fish Fry Roll*, Potato| Shrimp and Swiss Cheese, Rye | Spice Cake 
Chowder Chips, String Beans, Apple Crisp Celery Jelly and Nut 
22 Beef Spanish Rice with Cheese, Sausage Patty, | Lettuce, Russian | Lettuce & Bacon Chocolate 
Noodle Apple Sauce Shortcake* Dressing Jelly Pudding 
23 Split Pea Tomato Juice, Pot Roast, Corn Souffle,| Pineapple and | American Cheese Prune Whip, 
Roll*, Cherry Cobbler Pepper Jam Custard Sauce 
24 Vegetable Tomato Juice, Boston Baked Beans,| Tomato Aspic | Ege Salad Apricot Pie 
Frankfort, Cole Slaw, Brown Bread* Jam 
Tomato Orange Juice, Chicken Chop Suey on| Asparagus Olive, Celery, Nut Banana 
25 Noodles, Cranberry Sauce, Bran Muf- Cream Cheese & Spice Cake 
fin*, Fruit Gelatin Marmalade 
26 Fish Salmon Loaf, Egg Sauce, Green Beans,| Orange & Peanut Butter Cranberry 
Chowder Fruit Cup, Banana Bread* Grapefruit Fresh Salad Chiffon Pie 
29 Vegetable Italian Spaghetti, Meat Balls, Green| Gingerale Sliced Tongue 15c_ | Devils Food 
Beef Salad, Rye Bread* Jam Layer Cake 
30 Onion Chicken Soup, Liverwurst Sandwich*,| Red Apple & Lettuce Chocolate Bread 
Cole Slaw, Baked Custard Pineapple Peanut Butter Pudding, Hard S. 
ai Chicken Orange Juice, Chili Con Carne, Cheese | Stuffed Jam Apple Pie 
Muflin*, Cherries Peach Tomato 























*Butter served on all breadstuff. 
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By Marion L. Cronan 


Director of School Lunch 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


S| and quantity recipes 


Note: These menus meet the requirements of the Type A Federal Lunch Pattern, They are served as B Lunches in the 
Brookline Elementary Schools by reducing the protein to one ounce, fruit or vegetable to 144 cup and fortified margarine 
to one teaspoon. Milk is served with both A and B Lunches. To encourage sale of the hot plate a simple dessert is often 
served with the meal. These recipes have been tested in the Brookline Schools. 


I * | 
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* Tuna Pinwheel Biscuit 

1 thsp. salt 

1 cup shortening 
34 cup dried milk 
3 cups water 


8 7 oz. cans tuna 
1 qt. finely diced celery 
1 qt. mushroom soup 
2 qts. flour 

5% thsp. baking powder 


Mix tuna fish with celery. Add mushroom soup 
to make mixture of consistency to spread. Make 
biscuit dough. Divide in fourths and roll out into 
rectangles. Spread with tuna mixture. Roll up 
like a jelly roll. Cut in 11% inch slices. Bake in 
muffin pans at 450° F. until brown. Serve with 
mushroom sauce, Makes 50 servings. 


* Cranberry Cabbage Salad 

1% cup lemon juice 

3 cups cold water 2% qts. shredded cabbage 
1 qt. boiling water 2 tsp. salt 

1 #10 can jellied cranberry sauce 


3%4 cup gelatin 


Soak gelatin in cold water five minutes, Add to 
boiling water and stir until dissolved. Place cran- 
berry sauce in saucepan over low heat. Whip un- 
til smooth. Add dissolved gelatin to cranberry and 
stir. Remove from heat and add lemon juice and 
salt. Chill until slightly thickened. Fold in cab- 
bage. Pour into pan. Chill. Cut and serve on 
crisp lettuce. Makes 50 servings. 


* Peanut Butter Cookies 
= +e Italian Sandwich 1 cup butter 2 cups sifted flour 
1 cup peanut butter 1 tsp. salt 





10 sliced tomatoes 

5 sliced onions 

3 heads lettuce 
Salt and pepper 


4 doz. hard rolls 

1 Ib. butter 

3 Ibs. salami 

3 Ibs. cheese 

3 large peppers in strips 


Split hard rolls; butter. Arrange meat, cheese and 
vegetables in layers on one-half roll. Season with 
salt and pepper. Cover with other half of roll. 
Other cold meats may be substituted. Makes 50 
sandwiches. 


1% cups brown sugar 1% cups dried milk 
3 eggs 14 cup water 
Y% tsp. salt 


Cream butter and peanut butter until soft. Add 
sugar and cream thoroughly. Beat eggs until light 
and add to first mixture. Sift dry ingredients and 
add to first mixture. Add water. Roll into balls, 
place on cooky sheet and press with a fork. Bake 
at 375° for 12 minutes. Makes 5 dozen. 


* Het Turkey Sandwich x Rice Custard Pudding 
10 Ibs. turkey Y% cup cornstarch 2 cups uncooked rice 2 cups dried milk 
1 cup chopped onions 1% cups flour 1 gal. water 2 qts. water 
1 bunch celery 2 tbsp. salt 12 eggs, fresh 4 tsp. cinnamon 
5 qts. turkey stock 2 tsp. pepper 1% cups dried egg 14 tsp. nutmeg 
1 thsp. salt 1% cups water 1 thsp. salt 
1 cup sugar 3 cups raisins 


Cook turkey. Bone. Cut meat into large pieces. 
Saute onions. Cut celery into two inch pieces. 
Combine this mixture and cook with turkey and 
about one quart stock until celery is crisp and 
tender. Make gravy from cornstarch, flour, season- 
ings and remaining stock. Spread first mixture on 
sliced warm roll. Serve with gravy. Makes 50 
servings. 
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2 cups honey 2 tsp. vanilla 


Cook rice in boiling salted water until tender. 
Drain and rinse with hot water. Put in oven to 
dry and fluff. Beat eggs slightly. Add _ reconsti- 
tuted eggs, sugar and honey. Add _ reconstituted 
dried milk. Stir in rice, spices, raisins and vanilla. 
Mix well. Pour mixture into large baking pans (2” 
x 9” x 14”). Set pans in hot water. Bake about 45 
minutes to 1 hour at 325° F. or until custard is set, 
Makes 50 servings. 





MERICANS will be eating more 
next year and they will be paying 


somewhat higher prices for it, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics pre- 


dicts. Supplies of most foods will be 
larger, but not enough to keep pace 
with increased consumer demand. 
Hence, moderate price rises are expect- 
ed by mid-year. 

Factors making for greater consumer 
buying power next year will be a rise 
in employment, longer hours, higher 
wages and increased social security 
benefits. Reduction in durable goods 
available to consumers and the new 
credit controls will also make more 
money available for food. The armed 
forces will buy more food in 1951, but 
this will not amount to more than three 
or four per cent of the total unless 
larger armed forces are required than 
is now anticipated. Food imports are 
expected to be at least as high as any 
year since 1941 and exports may de- 
cline, thus leaving more food for do- 
mestic consumption. These predictions 
are based on the expectation that do- 
mestic food production will continue at 
its present high level. 


Frozen Milk Concentrate 

A frozen milk concentrate may be 
produced commercially soon. The new 
product, which was developed by In- 
dustries Unlimited, Inc., is one-fourth 
the volume of regular milk. Tests have 
indicated that when reconstituted, it 
will keep fresh in a refrigerator for 
more than three weeks. A new Florida 
company, the Milk Concentrate Cor- 
poration of Miami, has been organized 
to produce the product. 


Glycerine Uses 

Glycerine, a sweet sirupy liquid 
which has many industrial uses, can also 
be a versatile assistant in the home 
kitchen. Here are a few of its uses: 

Rub the inside of a gelatin mold 
with glycerine before adding the gela- 
tin mixture. When the salad or des- 
sert is set, it will slide out easily. 

Add glycerine to cooking fruits to 
bring out flavor, make fruit softer and 
preserve the natural color. 

Rub raisins with glycerine before 
adding to muffin batter. The raisins 
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on the top and bottom of the muf- 


fins will not burn. 


Stretch whipped cream by adding one 
egg white to one cup whipped cream 
and beating until stiff, then whipping 


in two tablespoons glycerine. 


Faster Grocery Service 


Service at check-out lines in super- 
markets may be speeded up in the near 
future by new devices developed by the 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion in cooperation with grocery trade 
One of the new developments 
is the Rapi-check, a conveyor belt op- 
erated by a foot pedal, which permits 
the clerk to move the groceries within 
easy reach without lifting them. Then, 
with his right hand, he can ring up 
the prices while, with his left, he places 
them in an open bag. The bag is nest- 
ed in a well built into the top of the 
check out 
twelve more customers per hour by the 
This system can 
be adapted to a two or three man team 
A less elab- 
orate variation of this conveyor belt 
device is the Simplex, which has been 
worked out by the PMA for stores 
same 


groups. 


counter. A cashier can 
Rapi-check method. 


when business warrants it. 


where business is about the 
throughout the week. 


New C Ration 


United States combat troops are now 
These 
rations, developed for soldiers in the 


receiving improved C rations. 


field where no kitchen is available, 
consist of seven cans of food plus an 
accessory packet. The cans contain 
spaghetti with tomato sauce, ham and 
lima beans, well-done hamburgers, 
beans and frankfurters in tomato sauce, 
and a can of chicken and _ vegetables. 
Desserts included are cookies, candy 
and a variety of canned fruits in heavy 
sirup. The ration also provides coffee, 
jam, biscuits, water purification tab- 
lets, sugar, cigarettes and matches, 
chewing gum and a can opener. 


Fewer Salmon 
The smallest salmon pack since 1921 
is predicted for this year by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. The pack for 
United States and Alaskan salmon for 
1950 is expected to total less than four 


What's going on in foods 


million cases, as contrasted with over 
seven million between 1934 and 1938 
when the largest packs were made. In 
1949, the pack was well over five mil- 
lion cases. The low 1921 pack was 
caused by economic conditions, while 
this year’s slump results from smaller 
runs of salmon. 


Sweet Corn Cereal 


A new pre-sweetened ready-to-eat 
cereal will be introduced by the Kel- 
logg Company in 1951. It is made 
of crisp corn bubbles coated with cara- 
mel. The new cereal, called Corn 
Pops, requires no additional sugar when 
served as a breakfast food. It can also 
be eaten as a snack. Results of a 
study carried out in 800 families re- 
cently indicated that such a pre-sweet- 
ened cereal appeals to consumers for 
several reasons in addition to its taste. 
The families liked it because it was a 
novelty, because it prevented children 
from spilling sugar, because it conserved 
sugar and because it saved time. 


Food Flashes 


e Spices prevent deterioration of fats 
in food, studies at the Hormel Insti- 
tute, University of Minnesota indicate. 
Virtually all the 32 spices tested showed 
at least slight anti-oxidant activity and 
some of them demonstrated it to a 
marked degree. Further attempts will 
be made to isolate, identify and evalu- 
ate the anti-oxidant substances in spices. 
e A machine which measures the ten- 
derness of asparagus has been developed 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The fiber-pressure tester 
operates in much the same manner as 
a fork cutting the vegetable. The pres- 
sure which must be exerted to break 
the asparagus is registered on a scale 
by a sliding indicator. The USDA 
plans for building this device, as well 
as others developed by it, are available 
on request. 

e A new improved active dry yeast 
has been developed by the Fleischmann 
people. The product, which is especi- 
ally designed for consumer use, is 
packed in nitrogen in foil containers. 
Each package is equivalent to one cake 
of compressed yeast. 
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(Continued from page 579) 


are not pure maple are less expen- 
sive than the pure sirups. 

6. Corn sirup is made by the use 
of acid to break down complex 
starches into simple sugars. One 
sirup, which is made by the action 
of an enzyme rather than the usual 
acid, is sweeter than most corn 
sirups. 


. Sugar-rich foods 


1. Candies, which are predominant- 
ly sugar, appear on the market in a 
wide variety of forms. Familiar are 
the bars, packaged candies and the 
bulk types. The major varieties of 
candy are crystalline (rock candy 
and fudge, for example) and non- 
crystalline (nut brittles, butter- 
scotch, caramels). Some non-crystal- 
line candies are given a special tex- 
ture by the use of a substance such 
as egg white, gelatin or gum arabic. 
2. Jams and jellies, which contain a 
high percentage of sugars, are avail- 
able in most groceries. Sweet sirups, 
such as chocolate sirup, are other 
sugar-rich foods which are popular. 


STORAGE 


. Sugar should be kept in a covered 


container. If it becomes lumpy, it 
should be sifted before using. The 
lumps can be pulverized with a roll- 
ing pin. If sugar hardens into one 
big mass, it can be restored by heat- 
ing in the oven while wrapped in a 
damp cloth, and then pounded and 
rolled with a rolling pin. 


. Maple sugar should be stored in a 


cool dry place. It should not be 
tightly covered since this may cause 
it to mold and ferment on top. A 
piece of strong manila paper can be 
pasted over the container to keep 
ants out. Maple sirup should be 
tightly covered and should be kept 
in a cool dry place. Sirup which is 
not covered may ferment. 


. Honey should be stored at room tem- 


perature. If it crystallizes, the con- 
tainer can be placed in a bowl of 
lukewarm water until the crystals 
are melted. 


VI. PRINCIPLES OF COOKERY 


A. 


Crystallization—If sugar is dissolved 
in a liquid, cooked and then beaten, 
crystals form. If nothing inhibits 
crystal formation, they may become 
very large, as in rock candy. In fudge 
and fondant, tiny crystals are desired. 
Ingredients such as milk, chocolate 
and butter and techniques such as 
not beating until after the mixture 
has cooled help keep the crystals 
small. 


. Inversion—In the presence of acid, 


sucrose begins to change to invert 
sugar (the simple sugars, levulose 
and dextrose). These sugars inhibit 
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C. 


crystallization. Sometimes acid is 
added to a recipe to cause this re- 
action. Sometimes corn sirup or 
other simple sugars are added for 
the same purpose. 
Caramelization—This results from 
heating sugar until it melts (at this 
point, it is called barley sugar) and 
then heating further until the cara- 
mel stage is reached. Nut brittles 
are made in this way. 


. Effect on jellies—A 60 per cent con- 


centration of sugar makes a good 
jelly. Too little sugar will result in a 
sirupy product; too much, in a stiff 











COMPLETE OR PARTIAL INSTALLATION 


BACKED BY YEARS OF \WOW-HOW ; 


Whether your requirement is a few additional pieces of 
furniture or fully equipped new departments . . . labora- 
tories, homemaking, art, vocational or industrial shops 
. . . Sheldon provides standard and modified units that 
are outstanding for excellence of design and construc- 
. . qualities that long and hard usage only serve 
to emphasize. In experience and facilities, Sheldon is 
unsurpassed; and Sheldon’s record of customer satisfac- 


tion . 


tion is unique. 


Look TO SHELDON 


For LEADERSHIP! 


and crystalline substance. 


VII. USES 
A. Sugars of all kinds are important as 


condiments—on cereals, puddings, 
fruits, as a spread. Variety is given 
to the diet by using honey or molas- 
ses, for example, in place of white 
sugar occasionally. 


B. Jams and jellies are used mainly as 


spreads for breads, but are some- 
relishes with the 
ingredients in 


times served as 
main course, as 


baked goods or as garnishes. 


C. Candies are eaten as desserts or be- 


tween meal snacks. 








IT’S THE DETAILS THAT 


MAKE THE DIFFERENCE | 


Whether of wood or metal, 
Sheldon furniture is soundly 


engineered and carefully con- 
structed. Drawers and doors 
continue to function properly 
despite hard usage. Drawers are 
equipped to receive 


artitions 
that are easily peice | and re- 
arranged to accommodate con- 
tents for orderly storage and to 
prevent breakage . . . Just one 
more example of Sheldon’s 
thoroughness in detail. 


The key to your complete 


equipment problem Sr 








E.% Shltion & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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Director, Armour Consumer Service 


This is the fourth of Jane’s visits with Marie Gifford 

. visits which teach Jane a lot about the buying, 
preparing and serving of meats. What Jane learns is 
helpful to her in her home economics class .. . will be 
helpful to you in your classes, too. 










Jane Browns the Pieces. Jane heats 4 cup Armour 
Cloverbloom Butter and 4% cup Armour Pastry Blend 
Lard in a heavy skillet. When a small square of bread 
dropped in the hot fat turns golden brown in 1 minute, 
she knows that the fat’s the right temperature for frying 
chicken, She uses two forks—one to guide and one to 
turn —and browns each piece carefully on all sides. 


Jane Chooses Her Frying Chicken. It’s Armour Clove. 
bloom, so she knows the bird’s ’specially selected for qualit 
inspected inside and out for wholesomeness. She’s please! 
to see that this chicken is quick frozen to protect texture 
flavor and quality; packaged in moisture-proof cartons ti 
retain farm freshness, then kept in tip-top condition in he 
dealer’s self-service freezer case. 


Jane Oven-Cooks the Chicken. She arranges browned 
pieces of chicken in an oven- proof casserole and pouts 
remaining drippings over all. The covered casserole goes 
into the oven at 325°F. for 1 hour or until meat is tendet. 


Meanwhile, Jane cooks vegetables and chills the salad. She 
likes this oven baking for there’s no need to watch- ‘ 


more time to prepare rest of dinner. 
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Easy Serving . . . couldn't be easier: Jane 
tucks a sprig of parsley here and there — 
brings the chicken right to the table piping 
hot, golden brown and delicious . .. right 
in the casserole it’s baked in! 


CONSUMER SERVICE 
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Defrosting Is No Problem! She notes that this Clover- 
bloom Poultry is completely dressed — thoroughly plucked 
and washed, then cut into serving-size pieces. It’s ready to 
cook immediately after it’s defrosted —and defrosting’s no 
trouble at all. Overnight on the lower shelf of the refrig- 
erator’s one way, but Jane hurries the process by separat- 
ing pieces and finishes thawing at room temperature. 


Free for classes and notebooks; Poultry Fas 
Study Guides containing detailed informa- . 

tion to help you make the most of the . 
chicken and turkey you buy. i 


Use coupon in coupon 
section for free material 


ARMOUR 








Jane Flours the Chicken the Easy Way. Into a sturdy 
paper bag, she puts % cup flour, 2 teaspoons salt and a 
pinch of pepper. She shakes two or three pieces in the flour 
bag at once, until each is well covered —salted and floured. 
Larger quantities, she’s learned in Home Economics class, 
can be floured in a small pan, quickly and easily turning 
each piece until well coated. 
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OW much space do families need 

in their homes and how should 

that space be arranged? The Uni- 
versity of Illinois Small Homes Council 
is making a study to find the scientific 
answers to these questions. The prob- 
lem will be considered from the stand- 
points of architecture, psychology, so- 
ciology and home economics. The ob- 
ject of the study is to establish space 
standards for use in producing small 
homes which will better suit current 
family needs. 

Professor Rudard <A. Jones, chair- 
man of the committee, says that space 
standards for new houses are based on 
living patterns of the last century. 
To examine the problems of space al- 
lotment they will have their own house 
—a_ three-dimensional space-laboratory 
—with all elements variable. In latter 
phases of the study several families 
will live in the experimental house for 
several months. During each family’s 
stay rooms will be rearranged several 
times to make different sizes and loca- 
tions of rooms. 


Christmas Decorations 

Decorating for Christmas is fun but 
making your own decorations is even 
more fun. A new product, Make Your 
Own Peter Hunt Christmas Decoration 
Kit, offers unusual material for making 
decorations. It is Polarfoam, a light- 
weight substance resembling snow fabri- 
cated from Styrofoam plastic. From it 
can be cut snowmen, angels, Christmas 
trees and other decorations for Christ- 
mas. Included in the kit are colorful 
items such as sequins and tapes for 
dressing up the snowy figurines. The 
decorations can be saved and_ used 
from year to year. The kit retails for 
$3.50 and the manufacturer is O. E. 
Linck Co., Inc., Clifton, New Jersey 


New Features of Crosley Line 

A decorative touch of soft lime green 
color on the interiors of freezers and 
refrigerators is one of the new features 
of the Crosley line. Gold-color trim on 
the interiors also lends distinction to 
these attractive interiors. 

Automatic defrosting is another fea- 
ture of the new refrigerators. Heating 
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elements on the surfaces of the freez- 
ing plates defrost the refrigerator in 
two to ten minutes and the water is 
drained off to the compressor compart- 
ment where it evaporates. 

The handy “Shelvador’” feature of 
Crosley refrigerators has been incor- 
porated in the freezer line with three 
plastic shelves recessed into the lids. 
This affords extra “top” storage space 
for fifteen commercial packages of food. 
Seven of the new models have “floating 
lids.” When the latch is pressed the 
lid lifts itself. An automatic electric 
ice cream freezer is standard equip- 
ment on four models. It has a capacity 
of one-half gallon and automatically 
stops operation when contents have 
reached proper consistency. It can be 
placed anywhere in the freezer and is 
removable. All but the smallest model 
of freezers provide temperatures down 
to twenty degrees below zero. 


Christmas Baking 

Half the pleasure of Christmas bak- 
ing is in molding the food in the shapes 
of objects traditionally associated with 
Christmas—such as_ stockings, wreaths 
or Christmas trees. Girls would be en- 
thusiastic about preparing such festive- 
looking foods for home economics de- 





Holidays always leave in their wake 
litter from festive eating, decora- 
tions and gay times. At such times 
a carpet sweeper, such as the Bis- 
sell above, is especially helpful 


‘ 


partment Christmas fairs or par- 
ties. Thus foods teachers may be 
interested in the ten-piece Mirro 
Aluminum Tree Cake and Mold 
Set which the Aluminum Goods 
Manufacturing Company, Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin, is promoting this season. Its 
two cake pans accommodate recipes for 
9-inch cakes. The eight small Christ- 
mas tree molds are for salads, aspics, 
custards, ice cream and desserts. Ten 
tested recipes for cakes, fillings and 
frostings are printed on the carton and 
the set sells for $1.50 in the East and 
$1.65 in the West. 


Household Blow Torch 

Prepo is a tiny torch, weighing about 
24 ounces, designed to do a multitude 
of home tasks from singeing pin- 
feathers off chickens to removing paint 
from furniture. The torch is lighted 
by simply opening a valve and igniting 
its tip with a match. Within 30 to 
60 seconds, the flame reaches its maxi- 
mum heat of more than 2,200 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Fuel is held in a small 
seamless metal cylinder which can be 
thrown away when empty. Refills 
can be installed in a few seconds and 
each container has enough fuel to run 
about four hours at full flame. Pres- 
sure Products Corporation, Chicago, is 
the manufacturer. 


Product Brief 


© Most people do not have letter scales 
and so writing a long letter always re- 
sults in the writer trying to decide 
whether she wrote beyond three cent’s 
worth. For such occasions the combina- 
tion scale-ruler-letter opener of the Op- 
tim Products Inc., New York City, is 
a handy item for one’s desk. It is a 
twelve-inch ruler molded of Bakelite 
styrene plastic with one end curved and 
beveled for letter opening and the other 
end notched to grasp a letter. For let- 
ter weighing it is held between two 
fingers by buttons at the ends of a 
short metal shaft on which the ruler 
swings freely. The letter balances 
against the weight of the long end of 
the ruler and a metal pointer, swing- 
ing from the fulcrum, indicates the let- 
ter’s weight up to three ounces on a 
transparent dial. 
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planning a show (Continued from page 569) 


V. Second Presentation 


Cards arranged according to height—tall models in 
center. Now, groups of play clothes, street, date 
clothes, or formals are modeled. 

A model enters from each side of the stage and walks 
slowly to the center, faces audience. 

When models are three-fourths to the center the 
next two start in until the group of clothes is com- 














plete. 
2 ‘ i 1 
a ——_ 
4 ‘ 4 3 
> < 


After all have made their appearance, they should 
stand for about ten seconds, then slowly leave. The 
two end models leave, then the next two and so on; 
have this timed so it is not straggly or lacking in 
unity. 
VI. Third and Final Presentation 
The third set of cards are used. These have name, 
height and side of stage to enter. Entire group en- 
ters, arranged preferably in a large semi-circle ac- 
cording to heights. 
~etailest models 





1 3 etc. 
stage 

If space does not permit this arrangement, several 

rows may be formed and students then fit into the 

rows as well as possible for everyone to be seen. 

In presentations two and three it is not necessary to 
repeat student names or review of costume. This tends 
to tire the audience. 


etc.| 4 2 





VII. Other Points to Remember 

Music easy to walk to is important. 
eral instrumental pieces are good. Often the school 
orchestra or band will cooperate. 

Entertainment between presentation—tumbling, tap 
dancing, vocal solos, etc., are always good. 

Mimeographed sheets taped to each side of stage en- 
trance with models’ names and side to enter is a big 
help—students are able to carry through without a prac- 
tice. 


VIII. Stage Setting 


Back Drop 
Several palms to make a background 


Piano and sev- 


Funeral grass around edges of stage floor— desirable 


Auditorium darkened; Footlights on stage 
Spotlight to follow models—desirable, not necessary 
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"Good Cookies 
Go Everywhere” 





For those who are near or f 
much — > Ww i 
pce those who have little — nothing quite 
ua q > . ¢ ‘ 
an ve the homemade gift—and nothing bespeaks 
eart of the home quite so accept 
baked cookies. 


TESTED TRAVELERS: Congo Squares e Toll 


House C ies ; 
use Cookies e Chocolate Crunch Sandies 


. CHOCOLATE CRUNCH SANDIES 
CREAM TOGETHER UNTIL WELL BLENDED 
6 ths. shortening . 


ar—for those who have 


ably as home 


214 tbs. confectio ; 
3 ths. ners’ sugé 
STIR IN eae 
l c. sifted cake flour and then 
VYto1l4 tsp. ice water 
ADD 
2 pkg. Nestlé’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate 
ss Morsels, coarsely chopped 
/2 . nutmeats, finely chopped 
-_ 4 tsp. vanilla, and mix well 
Chill. Shape into balls ( 1” in di 
on lightly greased cookie sheet. 
BAKE AT: 300°F. TIME: 30-35 min. 


ameter) and place 


- YIELD: 3 doz. Sandies 
hen cool, roll cookies in powdered sugar 













Toll House® Cookies 
are America’s Favorite, 

all-occasion choice. Recipe 
on the back of each package. 





THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 


®& Lamont, Corliss & Co 
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happened to fashion in a long time 

is the renewed interest in ribbons. 
With Christmas coming soon, and the 
party season in full swing, nothing 
could be more appropriate than a brief 
dissertation on the merits and uses of 
ribbon. There are kinds and prices 
to fit every purse. Ribbons are avail- 
able in the season’s top fabrics, velvet, 
satin, faille, taffeta, in high fashion 
stripes and plaids and in the new col- 
ors, tangerine, sulphur yellow, wine, 
royal purple. 


(Dis: of the nicest things that has 


Express Yourself 


A little ribbon, plus imagination, will 
take you a long way towards complet- 
ing your Christmas list—or your cos- 
tume. A velvet ribbon belt, with match- 
ing wrist-band, studded with sequins 
will make a new outfit of an old dress. 
Tuck several colors of 2-inch wide rib- 
bon in your belt, fringe the loose ends 
and add a flower at your waist. Decorate 
a pointed tab of wide ribbon with but- 
tons and a bow. Tie this “dickie” un- 
der a collar by means of a narrow rib- 
bon sewn to top edge. 

A ribbon hat band covered gener- 
ously with brilliants will add an ex- 
pensive touch to a simple hat. And, 
at last a use for the hand craft you 
learned at camp in your youth! Take 
six different colored grosgrain ribbons 
one fourth inch wide and braid into a 
belt. This will be about one inch 
wide when finished and very pretty. 
Or make a belt of double grosgrain rib- 
bon with stiffening in between. Fag- 
got velvet and plaid ribbon together by 
hand, or use the zigzagger attachment 
on your sewing machine. Now, you 
think up a few ideas! 


A Fa-cile Victory 

The novel Fa-cile Spring Fasteners 
are now available to the home sewer. 
They can be purchased in notions de- 
partments and cost about 50 cents for 
the nine-inch length. Directions ac- 
companying the fastener explain how to 
make a handbag. Although the instruc- 
tions are given for a basic pattern, any- 
one with a little imagination can de- 
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sign variations. It would be great fun 
to use different materials for the cover- 
ing—plastic, velvet, heavy wool, suede 
or straw mat. In case you are not 
acquainted with the Fa-cile Spring 
Fastener, it is a flexible strong strip of 
metal, inserted in the top of the bag. 
It snaps shut and no other catch is need- 
ed to hold the bag closed. It is easily 
spread apart to gain access to the bag. 


Ready Made Ribbons 

The ribbon division of Burlington 
Mills has bowed to the burning interest 
of children, and printed some of their 
ribbons in Western motifs. ‘These are 
available by the yard and also ready- 
made into bows, packaged in cellophane 
and appropriately labeled ‘Western 
Bows.” Another promotion of hair 
bows is in the interest of roller skating 
and the Roller Derby. 


Christmas Wrapping 
This season your Christmas packages 
can look different with the new radiant 
“fluorescent” colors in gift-ties. Names 
such as Atomic Yellow, Filter Green, 
Electronic Pink, X-ray Blue, Antenna 
Blue and, of course, the traditional red 





This glimpse of spring designed by 
Vera Maxwell was seen in the New 
York Times’ Fashions of the Times. 
Coat and dress are of rayon fabrics 


and green, named Video Green and 
Radio Red, are given to these startling 
new ribbons which are sold in ten cent 
hanks, or twenty-five cent bolts. There 
are some lovely, subtle shades of tinsel 
ribbons. One especially attractive style 
is made with a woven picot edge. 


Revised Editions 


Two popular booklets have recently 
been republished by the United States 
Testing Company, Inc. The growing 
demand for merchandise facts and 
informative labels prompted them to 
reprint Testing Terms for Better Un- 
derstanding, a booklet which defines 
textile terminology and the apparatus 
used in specific tests, standard and 
minimum specifications, and the latest 
innovations in merchandise testing. 

The other booklet Special Finishes 
for Service, Protection and Appear- 
ance formerly appeared as part of the 
Testing League Bulletin, a monthly 
subscription publication concerning 
the textile picture issued by the Test- 
ing Company. This directory gives 
trade names, their manufacturers and 
the fibers to which each finish may be 
applied. Latest information on re- 
search on the properties of the vari- 
ous finishes is also given through the 
cooperation of textile manufacturers 
and finishers. This new booklet has 
been completely revised and brought 
up to date. 

Copies are available upon request 
to the Consumer Service Division of 
the United States Testing Company, 
Inc. 1415 Park Avenue, Hoboken, 
New Jersey. (Or use the Practical 
September Listing Coupon #74 on 
page 405.) 


Orlon Uniforms 

Orlon, the new wonder fabric woven 
of Du Pont’s amazing acrylic fiber by 
Burlington Mills, is now being used in 
uniforms for nurses, dieticians, beau- 
ticians. This new fabric is wonderful 
because it is cool, porous, absorbent, 
opaque, washes easily, dries rapidly 
and needs only a light ironing. The 
cost is higher than most uniforms; in 
New York about $15.00. 
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start the day right 
(Continued from page 576) 


too far from the bed and this made 
it hard to reach the alarm clock to 
turn it off. 

She had always been vaguely bothered 
by the messy appearance of her bureau 
but had not become aware of the pos- 
sibility of doing anything about it. She 
knew she wasted time trying to figure 
out what books and material she would 
need for the day’s classes. She rea- 
lized that the reason for this was that 
she did not plan for the next day when 
she finished with her books at night. 

Having become aware of her prob- 
lems, Mary Lou set to work to over- 
come them. To eliminate the long 
lines of travel between closet and bu- 
reau, she moved the bureau to the 
place where the bookcase stood. In 
trying to decide where to put the book- 
case, it occurred to her that she used 
it in connection with her desk so she 
moved it down to where the bureau 
had been and then exchanged the po- 
sitions of the bed and desk. (Charts 
1 and 2). 

Now the desk and bookcase were 
within easy reach of each other on 
either side of the window. The new 
position of the bed gave room for the 
night table where she could reach the 
alarm clock without getting out of 
bed. The extra trip to hang up her 
night clothes was eliminated both by 
the new arrangement of furniture and 
by a_ better method of procedure. 
When she put on her night clothes she 
put her soiled slip, underclothes and 
stockings in the laundry bag. This meant 
that in the morning she did not have 
to pick up her soiled underclothes 
and she hung up her night clothes 
when she took them off. 

Mary Lou overcame the messy ap- 
pearance of the bureau top by putting 
her bobby pins in a box, her lipstick 
in the drawer and by replacing the 
tops of the jars and bottles after us- 
ing them. 

To save time deciding what books 
and materials to take with her, Mary 
Lou planned her day’s work the night 
before, collected the things she would 
need and placed them on the dresser 
with her scarf and gloves. 

Mary Lou liked the new arrange- 
ment of her room. She cut down the 
number of operations from twelve to 
six and the number of trips from twelve 
to five besides shortening some of the 
trips. What she appreciates most is 
the sense of freedom from confusion, 
hurry and frustration. She goes hap- 
pily forth each morning and each day 
is a new adventure. 

While another girl might not be sat- 
isfied with Mary Lou’s new room ar- 
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rangement and her new method of 
procedure, Mary Lou showed good 
management because the decisions she 
made led to her own greater satisfac- 
tion. 

Later Mary Lou learned in her home 
management course that she had applied 
at least three of the principles of work 
simplification to the solution of her 
problem: (1) placing things used with- 
in easy reach of the place where used, 
(2) prepositioning or replacing things 
used to their original position as soon 
as she finished using them, and (3) 
planning ahead. These principles and 
many others can be applied to the sim- 
plification of any activity. 


playthings 
(Continued from page 568) 


girls the furniture they had made if 
they would be allowed to come to the 
party. Their offer was accepted and 
the problem of small chairs for the 
youngsters was solved. 

Since it was near May Day, each child 
was given a flower-filled May basket 
as he left for home. Because no dessert 
was served at the luncheon, each basket 
contained three small pieces of candy. 

The day after the party as the girls 
discussed the various aspects of the 
play project, their comments showed 
real understanding of the play needs of 
children. One said, “You’d never think 
there was so much to learn about toys, 
would you?” 

Another summed up the project with, 
“I’ve never had so much fun in all my 
life as I’ve had since I came into this 
class, and we’ve learned such a lot, 
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too! 


home experiences 


(Continued from page 567) 


time a happy time. Her mother may 
think it such a good idea that she and 
Nancy will continue to work together 
after the planned home experience is 
over. 

If one home experience in cooperative 
planning meets with success in the 
family, there is a chance the same prin- 
ciple may be carried over into other 
situations. When Marie does a good 
job of “Choosing and making my win- 
ter wardrobe” as a home project, her 
parents may be ready to allow Marie 
to have an allowance and thereby gain 
experience that will help her become 
a more effective shopper. 


Through a planned home experience 
program pupils may get the “feel” of 
problem solving methods and apply the 
steps in other situations. If Helen can 
recall what she did when she was work- 
ing on her home experience on “Choos- 
ing and buying an electric iron for my 
family,” she will be better able to solve 
other buying problems. She will re- 
member that she decided what her 
family needs were for an iron, found 
out what they had to spend, and made 
use of many buying guides before mak- 
ing a final selection. 

Turning the spotlight on home ex- 
periences will show how they can serve 


the homemaking program in several 
other ways. They will: 
1. Help determine the carry-over 


value of class activities or help evalu- 
ate the program. 

2. Help parents and others in the 
community realize what is included in 
the program or help interpret it. 

3. Help young people recognize the 
many experiences the homemaker en- 
counters or help them to appreciate 
the satisfactions of homemaking. 

4. Help young people recognize the 
patterns of family living that are dif- 
ferent from their own or help develop 
an understanding of others. 

5. Help homemaking students who 
are working for a degree in the local 
chapter of Future Homemakers of 
America. 

When the homemaking teacher rea- 
lizes the many roles that home experi- 
ence can play in a total homemaking 
program, she will see the challenge. In 
working on a more effective program, 
she may attempt to develop and use 
home experiences in a variety of ways. 
She may try to build on some home 
experiences. Perhaps she may even 
need to supplement or redirect others 
that may come to her attention. Re- 
gardless of the special ¢mphasis fea- 
tured in home experiences the home- 
making program will be enriched 
when more teachers put the spotlight 
on this phase of their program. 


Helps on Home Experiences: 
State Homemaking Newsletters issued 
by State Departments of Education 
Reports of State Conferences and work- 
shops of homemaking teachers 

Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, The Home Project in Home- 
making Education, Bulletin 170, HE 
Series 16. (1933). 

Hatcher, Hazel and Andrews, Mildred, 
The Teaching of Homemaking. 

Spafford, Ivol, A Functioning Program 
of Home Economics. 

Spafford, Ivol, Fundamentals in Teach- 
ing Home Economics. 

Williamson, Maude, and Lyle, Mary S. 
Homemaking Education in the High 
School. 
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tint in the machine 

(Continued from page 572) 
you wish to tint green. First, be sure 
that the material is washable and is 
clean. Stains and spots should be re- 
moved before tinting. It’s a good idea, 
too, to take the measurements of the 
curtains or any other article or gar- 
ment, and write them down. Then, 
if necessary, the article can be stretched 
back to the original measurements after 
tinting. Most fabrics will shrink tem- 
porarily when wet, but proper pressing 
will restore them to their original 
measurements. 

Make very sure that there is plenty 
of hot water on hand—the hotter the 
better! Be sure not to crowd the ma- 
chine with a load that it too heavy. 
Follow the manufacturer’s recommenda- 
tions for the washing machine exactly— 
then you can rest assured that the ma- 
terial will not pack and prevent an even 
tinting job. 

Make sure that the clean curtains 
are thoroughly wet before beginning 
the tinting process. A period of thor- 
ough agitating in the machine will do 
the trick. 

Next—prepare the dye solution, by 
dissolving the proper amount of all 
purpose dye in a small pan of hot 
water. Heat it on the stove to a sim- 
mering point, but do not boil. Stir 
until all the dye is thoroughly dissolved. 
By preparing the dye mixture in a 
small quantity such as this you can be 
absolutely sure that all of the dye is 
thoroughly dissolved. 

Next strain this dye mixture through 
fine gauze into the water in the wash- 
ing machine. Straining will eliminate 
any possibility of small undissolved par- 
ticles of dye streaking or spotting the 
fabric. 

Generally speaking, one to one and 
a half packages of all purpose dye will 
be required for each pound (or about 
three yards of average weight material, 
weighed when dry!) In some instances 
the depth of color desired will some- 
what determine the amount—less for 
lighter colors, more for darker shades. 

If the tinting is being done in an 
automatic washer, set the dial to give 
the longest possible time cycle. In a 
nonautomatic washer you will need to 
allow from 10 to 30 minutes before 
emptying or draining the dye solution 
out of the washing machine. It depends 
upon the amount and the weight of the 
fabric being tinted. Be sure that the 
machine has been allowed to run until 
the desired shade is obtained. 

Remember, too, that colors are always 
several shades darker when they are wet. 
Especially in tinting darker shades, re- 
member that a longer timing period is 
necessary. After the dyeing cycle is 
completed, the material is rinsed thor- 
oughly in cool water. On an automatic 
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washer with manual controls, or a semi- 
automatic washer, use the regular 
rinsing cycle—and reset the water tem- 
perature control for cool water. If a 
wringer machine is used, the curtains 
should be lifted out into the tub and 
rinsed three times in cool water—rinsed 
until the final rinse is colorless. 

Next—for removing the excess water, 
use the spin-dry cycle on machines 
equipped for this process. For machines 
that do not whirl the clothes damp-dry, 
place the clothes in a clean cloth or 
towel and squeeze until all excess water 
has been removed. Never, never, wring 
or twist the article or put it through a 
wringer! 

Now the curtains have been trans- 
formed with color, to look like new, to 
give a new look to the windows, and a 
new lift to the entire room. 

A few final reminders are in order. 

If instead of having white curtains 
you had a pair of old-rose curtains that 
were streaked or faded and you wanted 
to retint or change their color entirely, 
use the color remover. This will take 
out the old color and give a clean, fresh 
base for the pure true color. 

Incidentally, the type of fabric has 
nothing whatever to do with the effec- 
tiveness of color remover. It depends 
upon the chemical content of the origi- 
nal dye and the process used in apply- 
ing this dye to the fabric. It is the so- 
called “‘vat dyes” and similar dyes that 
are usually impossible to remove com- 
pletely. However, in most cases the 
coloring in such fabrics can be reduced 
enough so that another color can be 
effectively dyed right over it. 

Almost the same thing is true in de- 
termining fabrics that take easily and 
quickly to tinting or dyeing. Just re- 
member this: except for glass and min- 
eral fibers, it is not the fabrics but the 
finish of the fabric that makes it easy 
or difficult to dye or tint. 

Most materials are finished with some 
type of sizing compound to give them 
more body and weight and a _ better 
“feel.” In a few instances, this sizing 
or finishing compound is_ seriously 
affected by immersion in water. When 
such fabrics are put in water you will 
notice they take on a crinkly or streaky 
appearance. Sharkskin, taffeta, faille, 











sailcloth and similar types of hard- 
twisted fibers—the hard-finished materi- 
als—are among this group. While they 
will actually accept the dye easily, the 
crinkles usually soak up more dye than 
the rest of the material and the finished 
result has an uneven color effect. 


show them the GERMS 
(Continued from page 583) 


brushed this swab against the sterile, 
agar-plated side of one of the bottles 
in his rack. He left another as a con- 
trol to show that no bacteria were on 
the swab, in the water or in the bottle 
before the test. 

Next he discussed the human element 
in food handling. To illustrate, he 
made bacteria tests of each of us—a 
finger, some unpainted lips, a_lip- 
sticked mouth. He took a swab of the 
hands of one girl, had her wash her 
hands and then took another. A stu- 
dent pulled out a hair for him to put 
in his bottle. He caught the sneeze 
of one of the cooks and he made a 
slide of my thumb. 

The sanitarian left the agar bottles 
in a prominent place in our classroom 
to incubate. My students and lunch- 
room workers could watch the bottles 
as tiny spots appeared. In a few days, 
there were many fuzzy growths along 
the streams made by the swabs. The 
sanitarian paid a brief visit for a check 
count on the second day. The final 
reading was made three days later. The 
additional days served as further re- 
minders while giving the slower-acting 
bacteria more time for growth. 

The inspector passed out mimeo- 
graphed sheets explaining the test and 
the ratings given to the various bac- 
teria colonies. He explained how cor- 
rect sanitizing methods reduce these col- 
ony counts. 

The fifth day he came back with more 
printed information and simple picture- 
taking equipment. He explained that 
he photographs each set of tests in an 
establishment before he removes it. 
This graphic record forestalls later ar- 
guments about progress. 

As a result of this demonstration, the 
cooks and dishwashers saw a reason 
for keeping their towels off their shoul- 
ders and away from their faces and 
hair. When one girl noticed another 
with a dangling bracelet, she said she 
could almost see the germs being 
dragged over the sandwiches. 

The food handlers had learned that 
what the customer can’t see can hurt 
him. Practice of better food handling 
habits made the demonstration well 
worth both the expert’s time and my 
own. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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This index is divided according to subject matter. 


Each article is listed by author and title. 


Books 


reviewed during the past year are listed at the end 





HOME ECONOMICS 





General 


Anderson, Helen; Don’t Be 
Adults. March, 122 

Bond, Helen Judy; Rubble—Scaffolds. 
January, 15 

Boys Will Marry, Too! Carrie Elizabeth 
Smith. October, 457 

The Cooperative Notebook; Ellen F. Nel- 
son. January, 16 

Corbin, Florence; Homemaking Philoso- 
phies in Formation. October, 455 

Cronan, Marion L.; What to See in Bos- 
ton. June, 274 

Culturally Unifying Operations; Louis 
Raths and Henrietta Fleck. January, 18 

Do You Use Cartoons?; Henrietta Fleck. 
June, 276 

Don’t Be Afraid of Adults; Jeanne Vines 
and Elvira Smith. February, 65. Gene- 
vieve Hare and Helen Anderson. March, 
122. Patricia Sias and Shirley Morton, 
April, 178 

Evaluation of a Home Economics Course; 
Marie Kittle. June, 271 

A Family Living Course—Part II; Dorothy 
J. Fuller. January, 17 

Fleck, Henrietta; Culturally 
Operations. January, 18 
Do You Use Cartoons?; June, 276 
How to Use the Newspaper. May, 224 

Fuller, Dorothy J.; A Family Living 
Course—Part II. January, 17 

Giles, Harry H.; Human Relations in the 
World Today. September, 323 

Hare, Genevieve; Don’t Be Afraid of 
Adults. March, 122 

Hasler, Doris; How to Enjoy that First 
Year of Teaching! September, 325 

Herald, Eunice E.; Motivation for Better 
Living. December, 564 

Hogan, Mena; Our Objectives in Home 
Demonstration Work. April, 175 

A Home Demonstration Pioneer; 
T. Lindsay. May, 222 

Homemaking on Guam; Kathleen Mumm 
Stephens. November, 511 

Homemaking Philosophies in Formation; 
Florence Corbin. October, 455 

Homemaking—Sugar Coated Style; Carrie 
Elizabeth Smith. May, 220 

Hornac, Emmelene; A _ Pupil-Teacher 
Planned Course. November, 508 

How to Enjoy that First Year of Teach- 
ing!; Doris Hasler. September, 325 

How to Use the Newspaper; Henrietta 
Fleck. May, 224 

How We Made a Movie; Helen Young. 
April, 176 

Human Relations in the World Today: 
Harry H. Giles. September, 323 

Kirtland, Helen: TV and the Home Econ- 
omist. May, 223 

Kittle, Marie; Evaluation of a 
Economics Course. June, 271 

Let’s Experiment with Transcriptions; 
Ailsie M. Stevenson. October, 456 

Lindsay, Betty T.; A Home Demonstration 
Pioneer. May, 222 
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Lutz, Harriett Stevens; Teaching Adults 
bv Radio. November, 510 

McQuesten, Isabella; Spotlight Home Ex- 
periences. December, 567 

Meshke, Edna; Ways to Improve Our 
Home Economics Teaching. March, 118 

Moore, Sallie Beth: Those Younger Broth- 
ers and Sisters, September, 326; Octo- 
ber, 458: November, 512; December, 566 

Morton, Shirley; Don’t Be Afraid of 
Adults. April, 178 

Motivation for Better Living; Eunice E. 
Herald. December, 564 

Muldoon, Mary Warren; Time Savers for 
School Stage Decoration. March, 120 

Nelson, Ellen F.; The Cooperative Note- 
book. January, 16 

Our Objectives in Home Demonstration 
Work: Mena Hogan. April, 175 

Paolucci, Beatrice; The Play School. June, 
Zits 
Teaching is Fun. September, 324 

Pennsylvania’s Plus Plan for Homemak- 
ing: A. Pauline Sanders. February, 65 

The Play School; Beatrice Paolucci. June, 
275 

Playthings from Castoffs; Eliza- 
beth Smith. December, 568 

A Pupil-Teacher Planned Course; Emme- 
lene Hornac. November, 508 

Raths, Louis; Culturally Unifying Opera- 
tions. January, 18 

Report on Conventions. September, 328 


Carrie 


Rowland, Priscilla; Trousseau Tips. 
March, 121 
Rubble—Seaffolds; Helen Judy Bond. 


January, 15. 
Sanders, A. Pauline; Pennsylvania’s Plus 
Plan for Homemaking. February, 65 
Sias, Patricia: Don’t Be Afraid of Adults. 
April. 178 

Smith, Carrie Elizabeth; Boys Will Marry, 
Too. October, 457 
Homemaking—Sugar Coated Style. May, 
220 
Playthings from Castoffs. December, 568 

Smith, Elvira; Don’t Be Afraid of Adults. 
February, 66 

Spotlight Home Experiences; Isabella Me- 
Questen. December, 567 

Starr, Mary Catharine; Ways to Teach 
Home Management. September, 327 

Stephens, Kathleen Mumm;, Homemaking 
on Guam. November, 511 

Stevenson, Ailsie M.; Let’s Experiment 
with Transcriptions. October, 456 

Success for Your Field Trips; Ilse H. 
Wolf. February, 67 

Teaching Adults by Radio; Harriett Stev- 
ens Lutz. November, 510 

Teaching is Fun; Beatrice Paolucci. Sep- 
tember, 324 

Those Younger Brothers and _ Sisters; 
Sallie Beth Moore. September, 326; 
October, 458; November, 512; Decem- 
ber, 566 

Time Savers for School Stage Decoration; 
Mary Warren Muldoon. March, 120 


Trousseau Tips; Priscilla Rowland. March, 
9 


121 

TV and the Home Economist; Helen Kirt- 
land. May, 223 

Vines, Jeanne; Don’t Be Afraid of Adults. 
February, 66 

Ways to Improve Our Home Economics 
Teaching; Edna Meshke. March, 118 

Ways to Teach Home Management; Mary 
Catharine Starr. September, 327 

What to See in Boston; Marion L. Cronan. 
June, 274 

Winter Convention Roundup. February, 
68 

Wolf, Ilse H.; Success for Your Field 
Trips. February, 67 

Young, Helen: How We Made a Movie. 
April, 176 

Your Professional 
February, 70 


Organizations — 1950. 


Clothing, Textiles 
and Good Grooming 


A+ for These Fall Fashions. September, 
332 

Are Your Sewing Classes Effective?; 
Martha Bustrack Jones. January, 21 

Beautiful Eyes are Healthy Eyes; Mary 
Brown. January, 20 

Bowen, Grace Y.; Short Cut Grooming. 
April, 182 

Brown, Mary; Beautiful Eyes are Healthy 
Eyes. January, 20 
Smile for Beauty. March, 126 

Caplin, Jessie; Textile Teaching Devices 
for Wool. February, 72 

Carnahan, Louise G.; Do You Slip Up 
When Buying a Slip? November, 516 
Ready-made or Homemade. March, 125 

Children’s Clothing Parade; Katherine A. 
Tingley. May, 228 

Date Time Dresses. October, 460 

Davis, Hilma; A Paper Doll Teaches Pos- 
ture. November, 513 

Day, Dorothy S.; Plan the College Ward- 
robe Now. May, 226 

Do You Slip Up When Buying. a Slip?; 
Louise G. Carnahan. November, 516 

Dorrance, Marjorie: First Foundations. 
September, 336 

Ellett, Elizabeth; Off to Paris. April, 180 

First Foundations; Marjorie Dorrance. 
September, 336 

Hollifield, Grace; 
ber, 459 

Horn, Fanny D.:; Jewelry from the Scrap 
Bag. January, 22 

Hudson, Juanita W.; 
Shows. June, 277 

The Illusion of Line. September, 334 

Jewelry from the Scrap Bag; Fanny D. 
Horn. January, 22 

Jones, Martha Bustrack; Are Your Sewing 
Classes Effective? January, 21 

Kime, Marie; A Paper Doll Teaches Pos. 
ture. November, 513 


A Place to Sew. Octo- 


Student Styled 
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Linn, Alice; Trends in Teaching Clothing. 
September, 331 

Make These From Two Yards or Less. 
November, 514 

Malone, Mary; The Three Laws of Fash- 
ion. March, 124 

Marked to Fit; Nell R. Mims. 


74 
Mauck, Frances F.; Sewing Tips. January, 
42; February, 93; March, 146; April, 
203; May, 249; June, 295 
Mims, Nell R.; Marked to Fit. 


February, 


February, 


74 

Myers, Doris; Off to Paris. April, 180 

Off to Paris; Elizabeth Ellett and Doris 
Myers. April, 180 

A Paper Doll Teaches Posture; Marie 
Kime and Hilma Davis. November, 513 

Pattern of the Month. January, 19; Febru- 
ary, 71; March, 123; April, 179; May, 
225 

Penny-Wise Glamour. December, 570 

Perry, Catherine; Sew Right with Nap. 
October, 462 

A Place to Sew; 
ber, 459 

Plan the College Wardrobe Now; Dorothy 
S. Day. May, 226 

Planning Makes a Good Show!; Florence 
E. Richey. December, 569 

Ready-made or Homemade; 
Carnahan. March, 125 

Richey, Florence E.: Planning Makes a 
Good Show! December, 569 

Scalamandre Museum; Two 
Years of Textiles. June, 279 

Sew Right with Nap; Catherine Perry. 
October, 462 

Sewing Tips; 


Grace Hollifield. Octo- 


Louise G. 


Hundred 


Frances F. Mauck. January, 


42: February, 93; March, 146; April, 
203; May, 249; June, 295 

Short Cut Grooming; Grace Y. Bowen. 
April. 182 

Smile for Beauty; Mary Brown. March, 


126 

Stark, Elsie; Tint in the 
chine. December, 572 

Student Styled Shows; Juanita W. Hudson. 
June, 277 

Teen Fair; Dorothy S. Van Deusen. Sep- 
tember, 335 

Textile Teaching Devices for Wool; Jessie 
Caplin. February, 72 

The Three Laws of Fashion; Mary Malone. 
March, 124 

Tingley, Katherine A.; Children’s Clothing 
Parade. May, 228 

Tint in the Washing Machine: 


may 


December, 572 


Washing Ma- 


Elsie Stark. 


Trends in Teaching Clothing; Alice Linn. 
September, 331 

Two Hundred Years of Textiles; Scal- 
amandre Museum. June, 279 

Van Deusen, Dorothy S.; Teen Fair. Sep- 
tember, 335 


Home Furnishings 
and Equipment 


An Analysis of Steam Irons; Mary R. 
Riedel. November, 518 

Basic Rules for Room Arrangement; Anne 
Saxen. January, 24 

Beckett, Lamarah; Bedroom Magic with 
Cotton Bags. March, 130 

Bedroom Magic with Cotton Bags; 
rah Beckett. March, 130 

Bowen, Grace Y.; Decorating with Potted 
Plants. January, 23 

Christmas Magic. December, 573 

Collectors’ Items; Florence V. 
October, 466 

Cook, Lois; Electric Ranges. October, 463 
Floor Coverings—1950 Style. April, 184 
Mixers and Blenders. May, 230 
Modernize the Bathroom. February, 78 


Lama- 


Ritchie. 
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New Gas Ranges and How to Use Them. 
September, 338 
Refrigerators. December, 574 


Refrigerators—1950 Style. April, 184 

The — Fair; Eloise L. Downs. 
June, 2 

Phong ‘Ella M.; 
December, 576 

Decorating with Potted Plants; 
Bowen. January, 23 

Dodson, Alberta; Test Your Home for 
Personality. June, 282 

Downs, Eloise L.; The Craftsman’s Fair. 
June, 284 ; 

Dunton, Gladys E.; How We Planned a 
New Foods Laboratory. June, 281 

Electric Ranges; Lois Cook. October, 463 

Equipment Selection; Nell White. Novem- 
ber, 517 

Floor Covering News. April, 183 

Grossi, Olindo; Living in the 
March, 127 

Home Furnishings News Letter. 
ber, 337 

How to Make a Bed; Lucile Taylor Tiefel. 
February, 75 

How to Use and Care for the Refrigerator. 
December, 574 

How to Use a Steam Iron; Mary R. 
Riedel. November, 520 

How We Planned a New Foods Labora- 
tory; Gladys E. Dunton. June, 281 

Lighting for Television; Jan Reynolds. 
June, 283 : 

Living in the Country; Olindo Grossi. 
March, 127 

Mixers and Blenders; Lois Cook. May, 230 

Modernize the Bathroom; Lois Cook. 
February, 78 

Mortko, Wanda B.; Planning Made It 
Possible. May, 232 

New Gas Ranges and How to Use Them: 
Lois Cook. September, 338 

Planning Made It Possible; Wanda B. 
Mortko. May, 232 

Refrigerators — 1950 Style; Lois 
April, 184 

Reynolds, Jan; Lighting for Television. 
June, 283 7 

Riedel, Mary R.; An Analysis of Steam 
Irons. November, 518 
How to Use a Steam Iron. 
520 

Ritchie, Florence V.; 
October, 466 

Saxen, Anne: Basie Rules for Room Ar- 
rangement. January, 24 

Start the Day Right; Ella M. 
December, 576 

Teamwork Counts in Spring House Clean- 
ing. April, 186 

Test Your Home for Personality ; 
Dodson. June, 282 

Tiefel, Lucile Taylor; How to Make a 
Bed. February, 75 

White, Nell; Equipment Selection. No- 
vember, 517 

Winning Designs. May, 229 


Grace Y. 


Country. 


Septem- 


Cook. 


November, 


Collectors’ Items. 


Cushman. 


Alberta 


Foods, Nutrition 
and School Lunch 


Appleyard, Patricia; Canning—A Summer 
Home Project. June, 289 
Coffee and Tea. January, 28 
Dried Fruits. November, 523 
An Emergency Shelf. September, 345 
Food from the Baker. October, 469 
Snacks in the Teen-age Diet. February, 
80 
To Market, To Market. April, 189 
Balanced Diets, Balanced Budget, Too: 
Grace F. Hinchliff. December, 582 
Bates, L. H.; What Are the Functions of 
the School Lunch? June, 291 
Better Breakfasts on a College Campus; 
Nell Guthrie. November, 526 


Start the Day Right. 


Brioche and Baba; Lily Haxworth ‘Wal- 
lace. April, 188 

Canning—A Summer Home Projects Patri- 
cia Appleyard. June, 289 

Caso, Elizabeth; More Convention Re. 
ports. February, 83 

A Challenge to School ee Man- 
agers; Mina W. Lamb. April, 1 

Chowder Chatter; Lily ok Wal- 
lace. January, 31 

Clawson, Augusta H.; Training Food 
Service Employees. March, 136 

Clayton, Christine B.; Nutrition High 
Lights. January, 32; February, 82; 
March, 134; April, 191; May, 234; June, 
288; September, 342; October, 470; No- 
vember, 532; December, 578 

Coffee and Tea; Patricia Appleyard. Janu- 
ary, 28 

Cronan, Marion L.; How Do Our Lunch- 
rooms Operate Under the Federal Pro- 
gram? November, 527 
How Do You Plan Menus? March, 137 
Look Both Ways. September, 347 
More Convention Reports. February, 83 
School Lunch Menus and Quantity Rec- 
ipes. January, 34; February, 86; March, 
138; April, 194; May, 242; September, 
348; October, 474; November, 528; De- 
cember, 584 

Demonstration Dish. September, 341; 
October, 467; November, 521; Decem- 
ber, 577 

Dried Fruits; Patricia Appleyard. Novem- 
ber, 523 

An Emergency Shelf; Patricia Appleyard. 
September, 345 

Emhardt, Ruth B.; Stop that Poor Lunch 
Habit. October, 471 

Everywhere, Everywhere Christmas To- 
night; Lily Haxworth Wallace. Decem- 
ber, 580 

Ferguson, Elizabeth S.; School Feeding 
and Safety First. May, 241 

Food from the Baker; Patricia Appleyard. 
October, 469 

Foreign Foods Dinner Party; Lois Harvey 
Miller. March, 132 

Guthrie, Nell; Better Breakfasts on a Col- 
lege Campus. November, 526 

Herb Magic; Lily Haxworth Wallace. May, 


235 

Hinchliff, Grace F.; Balanced Diets, Bal- 
anced Budget, Too. December, 582. A 
Study in Flavors. May, 237 

Hope, Ruth Collins; Let’s Make It Prae- 
tical. June, 286 

How Do Our Lunchrooms Operate Under 
the Federal Program? Marion L. Cro- 
nan. November, 527 

How Do You Plan Menus? 
Cronan. March, 137 

How to Motivate Good Food Habits. Helen 
P. Thomson. January, 30 

How to Set Up a Nutrition Exhibit; Lois 
Long. November, 524 

Kepler, Hazel; Tips for Feeding Tots. 
September, 344 

Lamb, Mina W.; 
Lunchroom Managers. 

Let’s Make It Practical; 
Hope. June, 286 

Long, Beth Jarvis; Show Them the Germs! 
December 583 

Long, Lois: How to Set Up a Nutrition 
Exhibit. November, 524 

Look Both Ways; Marion L. 
September, 347 


Lunch at the Fresh Air Schools; Miriam 
A. Van Blair. December, 583 

Miller, Lois Harvey; Foreign Foods Din- 
ner Party. March, 132 

Mix It Yourself; Patricia 
September, 346 

More Convention Reports; Marion Cronan 
and Elizabeth Caso. February, 83 

New Foods as Demonstration Tools; Bar- 
bara A. Samvson. May, 239 


Marion L. 


A Challenge to School 
April, 192 
Ruth Collins 


Cronan. 


Appleyard. 
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Nutrition High Lights; Christine B. Clay- 
ton. January, 32; February, 82; March, 
134; April, 191; May, 234; June, 288; 
September, 342; October, 470; Novem- 
ber, 532; December, 578 

Recipe of the Month. January, 27; Febru- 
ary, 79; March, 131; April, 187; May, 
233; June, 285 

Sampson, Barbara A.; New Foods as Dem- 
onstration Tools. May, 239 

Savory Mousse; Lily Haxworth Wallace. 
February, 81 

School Feeding and Safety First; Eliza- 
beth S, Ferguson. May, 241 

School Lunch Management — Centralized 
or Individual? Eleanor D. Upham. Jan- 
uary, 33 

School Lunch Menus and Quantity Rec- 
ipes; Marion L. Cronan. January 34; 
February, 86; March, 138; April, 194; 
May, 242; September, 348; October, 474; 
November, 528; December, 584 

She Made Some Tarts; Lily Haxworth 
Wallace. June, 287 

Show Them the Germs! ; Beth Jarvis Long. 
December, 583 

Snacks in the Teen-age Diet; Patricia 
Appleyard. February, 80 

Souffle Secrets; Lily Haxworth Wallace. 
March, 135 

Stocker, Marion K.; Triple-enriched Bread 
Preferred. September, 350 

Stop that Poor Lunch Habit; Ruth B. 
Emhardt. October, 471 

A Study in Flavors; Grace F. Hinchliff. 
May, 237 

Teacher’s 
343 
Grain Products. November, 522 
Sugars and Sweets. December, 579 
Vegetables. October, 468 

Thomson, Helen P.; How to Motivate 
Good Food Habits. January, 30 

Tips for Feeding Tots; Hazel Kepler. Sep- 
tember, 344 

To Market, To Market; Patricia Apple- 
yard. April, 189 

Training Food Service Employees; Au- 
gusta H. Clawson. March, 136 

Triple-enriched Bread Preferred; Marion 
K. Stocker. September, 350 

Upham, Eleanor D.; School Lunch Man- 
agement — Centralized or Individual? 
January, 33 

Van Blair, Miriam A.; Lunch at the Fresh 
Air Schools. December, 583 

Wallace, Lily Haxworth; 
Baba. April, 188 
Chowder Chatter. January, 31 
Everywhere, Everywhere Christmas To- 
night. December, 580 
Herb Magic. May, 235 
Savory Mousse. February, 81 
She Made Some Tarts. June, 287 
Souffle Secrets. March, 135 

What Are the Functions of the School 
Lunch?; L. H. Bates. June, 291 


Notebook — Fruit. September, 


Brioche and 


Departments 


Appleyard, Patricia; What’s Going On in 
Foods. January, 36; February, 88; 
March, 140; April, 196; May, 244; June, 
296; September, 356; October, 476; No- 
vember, 534; December, 586 

Audio-Visual Teaching Aids. January, 12; 
February, 60; March, 116; April, 172; 
May, 216; June, 266; September, 318; 
October, 452; November, 506; Decem- 
ber, 562 

Books in Review. January, 8; February, 
58; March, 114; April, 168; May, 218; 
June, 264; September, 316; October, 448; 
November, 504; December, 560 
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The Bulletin Board. January, 10; Febru- 
ary, 62; April, 170; May, 217 

Cook, Lois; What’s Going On in the 
Home. January, 40; February, 92; 
March, 144; April, 198; May, 248; June, 
294; September, 360; October, 478; No- 
vember, 538; December, 590 

Day, Dorothy S.; What’s Going On in 
Textiles. January, 38; February, 92; 
March, 144; April, 198; May, 248; June, 
294; September, 360; October, 478; No- 
vember, 538; December, 592 

News Notes and Dates to Remember. Janu- 
ary, 6; February, 54; March, 110; April, 
166; May, 214; June, 262; September, 
310: October, 446; November, 502; De- 
cember, 558 

Practicalities and Editorial; Ruthanna 
Russel. January, 4; February, 52; 
March, 108; April, 164; May, 212; June, 
260; September, 308; October, 444; No- 
vember, 500; December, 556 

Russel, Ruthanna; Practicalities and Edi- 
torial. January, 4; February, 52; March, 
108; April, 164; May, 212; June, 260; 
September, 308; October, 444; Novem- 
ber, 500; December, 556 

What's Going On in Foods; Patricia 
Appleyard. January, 36; February, 88; 
March, 140; April, 196; May, 244; June, 
296; September, 356; October, 476; No- 
vember, 534; December, 586 

What’s Going On in the Home; Lois 
Cook. January, 40; February, 90; 
March, 142; April, 200; May, 246; June, 
292: September, 364; October, 480; No- 
vember, 536; December, 590 

What’s Going On in Textiles; Dorothy S. 
Day. January, 38; February, 92; March, 
144; April, 198; May, 248; June, 294; 
September, 360; October, 478; Novem- 
ber, 538; December, 592 


Books in Review 


Achievement of Students in Food Prepara- 
tion. June, 265 

Achieving Maturity. November, 504 

Adventure in Stitches. June, 264 

American Cotton Handbook. January, 8 

The Art of Cheese Cookery. May, 218 

The Art of Cooking with Herbs and Spices. 
November, 504 

Aunt Ella’s Cook Book. February, 58 

Big Bag of Tricks for Boys and Girls. 
March, 154 

A Boy Grows Up. March, 114 

A Brief Course in Physics. January, 8 

The Brown Derby Cookbook. February, 58 

Chafing Dish Cookery. December, 561 

Clothes Make Magic. May, 218 

Clothing for Children. May, 218 

Continental Dessert Delicacies. December, 


Cooking for Christmas. December, 560 
Decorating the Small Apartment. April, 
168 


Electricity in the Home and on the Farm. 
December, 560 

Everyday Foods. February, 58 

Experiments in Introductory 
May 254 

Family Living. September, 316 

Food for Fifty. September, 316 

Food Service. May, 218 

Foods. September, 316 

Fundamentals of Clothing and Textiles. 
March, 114 

Furniture Treasury. January, 8 


Cookery. 


Good Foods from the Near East. June, 


26: 


Good Food from Mexico. December, 561 
A Guide to Victorian Antiques. October, 
448 


Here’s How. December, 561 

High Adventure in the Kitchen. April, 168 

The Home Book of French Cookery. June, 
264 


Household Equipment. February, 58 

How to Make a Home Business Pay. Sep- 
tember, 382 

How to Write for Homemakers. February, 
58 

Illustrated Handbook of Simple Nursing. 
April, 168 

Instruction in Sewing. December, 560 

Just for Two. April, 168 

Leathercraft Techniques and Designs. 
June, 264 

Let’s Live at Home. December, 560 

Living and Learning with Children, Octo- 
ber, 448 


Management in Family Living. September, 


Manners Made Easy. February, 58 

A Manual of Design. October, 448 

Mary Proctor’s Ironing Book. March, 154 

Meal Planning and Table Service. Febru- 
ary, 58 

Meat and Meat Foods. March, 114 

Meats, Poultry and Game. September, 316 

Mennonite Community Cookbook. Decem- 
ber, 561 

More Painting Patterns for Home Deco- 
rators. January, 8 

Music as a Hobby. December, 560 

Nutrition. January, 8 

Nutritional Improvement of Life. Novem- 
ber, 504 

Onions Without Tears. October, 448 

Outlines of Food Technology. April, 168 

Planning and Serving Your Meals. Sep- 
tember, 316 

Practical Photography. October, 448 

Rector’s Naughty Nineties Cook 
March, 114 

The Salad Book. December, 561 

Sewing Made Easy. June, 264 

The Singer Sewing Book. March, 154 

The Soup Book. April, 168 

Standards and Labels for Consumer Goods. 
January, 8 

The Strategy of Handling Children. Sep- 
tember, 316 . 

The Successful Hostess. January, 8 

The Time Reader’s Book of Recipes. 
March, 114 

Unit Method of Sewing. November, 504 

Your Aches. June, 265 


Book. 





Christmas magic 
(Continued from page 573) 


These Christmas decorations bear the 
unique stamp of Peter Hunt’s decora- 
tive technique. They are only a few 
examples of what the amateur can do 
with his famous peasant designs. A 
booklet giving complete directions for 
painting the Peter Hunt way is listed in 
Practical’s September 1950 teaching aids 
section. It is called Transformagic by 
du Pont (Coupon No. 84) and sells for 
25 cents. It is also available from du 
Pont paint dealers. 


* 
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TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION _For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Winter, Spring & Summer Courses. 


ay Eve. Free Placement. Send for Cir. 28. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street), N. Y. 19 


FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers, 
_Sample copy on request, 10c. 


FASHION ACADEMY 
THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


FASHION DESIGN 
STYLING*BUYING 
MERCHANDISING 
Direction of Emil Alvin Hartman, 
Foremost Fashion Authority. Resi- 


dent Class request Book 22. Home 
Study Courses request Book 22H. 


812 Fifth Ave, (at 62nd St.) New York 21, N.Y. 


45 Samples of Furniture Woods—$7.50 


LEARN TO IDENTIFY FURNITURE WOODS 
FROM THESE SAMPLES 
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PINE MAHOGANY MAPLE CHERRY 
EACH SAMPLE IS LARGE & CAREFULLY 
LABELED 
With the 45 samples of furniture woods in 
this kit your students will become familiar with 
ALL the common varieties used in America. 
Each is of good size, 534” x 2%4” x %4"; and on 
the back of each sample is a label giving com- 
plete information about the wood and its use in 

making furniture. 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
400-408 Woodland Kansas City 6, Missouri 


<Q Zoeer Maids 


Juicier, Tastier 


FROZEN MEATS 
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Here's a chance to help women get 
better freezing results, Recommend KVP 
Freezer Paper! It prevents freezer-burn, 
keeps frozen meats flavorful and succu- 
lent. That's why it’s the No, 1 choice of 
commercial food lockers! 


KVP FREEZER PAPER 

















news notes 
(Continued from page 558) 


foods and nutrition; Margaret Boyle, in 
the clothing and textiles department; 
and Derothy White, who teaches child 
development. 

Frieda A. Sloop has joined the home 
economics department of the University 
of Missouri where she is teaching home 
management and is in charge of the 
home management house. Her experi- 
ence includes teaching home economics 
and English in high schools in Kansas 
and, most recently, work with the Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics in Washington, D. C. She 
has two M.S. degrees, one in English 
from Pittsburg Teachers College in 
Kansas and one in clothing and tex- 
tiles from Kansas State College. 

Shirley F. Titus is teaching textiles 
and clothing at the University of Mis- 
souri this year. She is a June 1950 
graduate of the Drexel Institute of 
Technology in Philadelphia. 

Beulah Whorley, who established the 
department of home economics at Hen- 
derson State Teachers College, Arkan- 
sas, has now become head of the depart- 
ment of home economics education at 
the University of Arkansas. Mrs. Whor- 
ley has been succeeded by Juanita Ford, 
formerly with the homemaking depart- 
ment at Ouachita, Arkansas. 

Jeanne Vines is now head of the 
home economics department at Dickin- 
son State ‘Teachers College, North 
Dakota. She replaces Agnes Fuller. 

Elizabeth Lee Vincent, dean of the 
New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell University, is acting 
as a consultant to the central staff of 
the State University of New York dur- 
ing a six month period. She is explor- 
ing means of improving and coordi- 
nating home economics programs 
throughout the university system. Pro- 
fessor Catherine Personius is acting 
dean during Miss Vincent’s absence. 


audio visual aids 
(Continued from page 562) 


ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. p. 12, Jan. 


Family Relations 

Act Your Age, Coronet Films’, p. 60, 
Feb. 

Appreciating Our Parents, 
Films, p. 506, Nov. 

Are You Ready for Marriage? Coronet 
Films!, p. 266, June. 

Boy Meets Girl; Boy Dates Girl; Boy 
Marries Girl, three filmstrips, Church 
Screen Productions, Inc. P. O. Box 
1821, St. Louis, Mo., p. 216, May. 


Coronet 





Choosing for Happiness, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., Text-Film De- 
partment, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y., p. 452, Oct. 

The Baby Sitter, Young America Films, 
Inc.2, p. 60, Feb. 

Thig Charming Couple, McGraw-Hill 

Book Company, Inc., Text-Film De- 
partment, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y., p. 452, Oct. 

A Christian Attitude About Sex, film- 
strip, Church Screen Productions, 
Inc., P. O. Box 1821, St. Louis, Mo., 
p- 216, May. 

Dating: Do’s and Don'ts, 
Films, p. 116, March. 

It Takes All Kinds, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., Text-Film Depart- 
ment, 330 West 42nd St., New York 
18, N. Y., p. 452, Oct. 

Making Baby’s Formula, Slidefilm with 
sound, Evaporated Milk Association, 
307 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, 
Ill., p. 12, Jan. 

Marriage Today, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., Text-Film Depart- 
ment, 330 West 42nd St., New York 
18, N. Y., p. 452, Oct. 

Overcoming Fear, Coronet Films’, p. 
172, April. 

Overcoming Worry, Coronet Films’, p. 
318, Sept. 

The Quiet One, Athena Films, Inc., 
165 West 46th St., New York 17, 
N. Y., p. 116, March. 

Sharing Work at Home, Coronet Films', 
p. 12, Jan. 

The Story of Growing Up, Church 
Screen Productions, P. O. Box 1821, 
St. Louis, Mo., p. 116, March. 

Understand Your Emotions, Coronet 
Films!, p. 318, Sept. 

Understanding Your Ideals, Coronet 
Films‘, p. 506, Nov. 

The Walking Machine, American Food 
Care Institute, 1775 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y., p. 116, March. 

Who’s Boss, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., Text-Film Department, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y., p. 452, Oct. 

You and Your Parents, Coronet Films’, 
p- 116, March. 


Coronet 


Miscellaneous 


How to Develop Interest, Coronet 
Films?, p. 380, Sept. 

How to Keep a Job, Coronet Films’, 
p. 22, Jan. 

Speech: Stage Fright and What to Do 
About It, Young America Films, Inc.,? 


p: a2) gan. 

What’s Your Safety IQ? slidefilm or 
motion picture. National Safety 
Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, 


Chicago 6, IIl., p. 266, June. 


How to Write Effectively, Coronet 
Films, p. 506, Nov. 
Learning through Class Discussion, 


Coronet Films!, p. 116, March. 
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Free! 

Study Guides on Chicken 

for Students’ Notebooks! 

; Marie Gifford, Armour Consumer Service 
Hill Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois 


2 
sal . . . 
New | Please send me absolutely free! ...... copies of the illustrated study guides 
‘ on chicken, giving hints on preparing, tested recipes and suggestions for class 
projects. 
™ i age MASSE A a gyhise SO ea Oo OE A See Pe Meret cS 


Lill | NE ReeNA bosch See copies oo baie bia CHES Pei cee cveceeeeke meena 


‘ 
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7 a | Consumer Service | 

m, fF JR BBR G ——— cer ere re sks ge decaccedalisdacccnnsencncensecccescouousnse ccconly 

0., | \ : BULLETIN BOARD EXHIBITS | 
| Gillum Book Company 


' 400-408 Woodland, Kansas City 6, Mo. 





“9 GIVE YOURSELF ! soe send me 9 Bulletin Board Exhibits, see page 561 for which I enclose 
rk 50. 
A CHRISTMAS PRESENT! ' Send me Exhibits 0 1, OU,O m1, O1v,OV,O V0 vi, oO vi,oO 
th ' 
° ' IX hich ] 2.50 each. 
n, What better gift could you oe a 
iB give yourself than tools to oT SEAT Goa eee Abad Y haere og 8 TP tr eee SEHOOE 4s ois esink'o oe See 
? ° — {| IES 5% srorewiacs Pale cu dels Cate La aida eb OUe cae eiane se eeee es ee 
‘k make your teaching easier ? 
' | MNT SPL 45.5 dcp pbs ia dca @aiaoie a, 4S oases yo ere State isc. tvaneeene 
: And, treating yourself to | 29 Dec. 50 PHE 
these free and inexpensive ets an cust pacndumataesntacd spent ssesungnueailininie tian 
>. teaching aids will leave no | Johnson’s Wax 
dent in that carefully accu- ' Consumer Education Department, Racine, Wisconsin 
). ss | Please send me 
mulated Christmas fund. | Free! 2 new teaching outlines 
° ' “The Care of Floors” and 
' “The Care of Furniture” 
HERE’S HOW YOU DO IT: 
Sit full ES NE Pa ee a EEE EE NAME re 
wae ae See a sins ' Title or jo en rr errr rrr error 
] Choose those you need in your ig nes 
ap POG Of- OMMMBOR i. 6. Ek I Tels ee RETO scepter eens tana 
classes, Fill in coupons for mate- 
* z t Address .......ccetecec cere eee cnr eneneneneeeenansnee ste eeeeeeeeeees 
rial — wish to receive, Blank MM eats « tao'y wad denes ta0 Pee ye ere State sigs stteweceqam 


coupons will not be honored, 
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HOUSEHOLD PAPERS 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 
Parchment, Michigan 


Please send me free samples and information about such 
KVP Paper Maid household aids as: Cookery Parchment, 
Heavy Waxed Paper, Shelf Papers, Pie Tape, Freezer Paper, 
Pressing Parchment, Place Mats, Baking Cups, Dusting Paper, 
Fancy Waxed and Kalacloths. 


Name Title 






2. Set aside coupons which re- 
quire payment. Figure to- 
tal amount. Fill in remit- 
tance, making it payable to 
Practical Home Econom- 
ics, Do not send requisi- 
tions, They will not be hon- 








School or Organization 
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ored, 
Address 
i Z Ss 
3. Check to see that all coupons are city a 
filled in completely and that you NE Ng pisses malieane 
have not overlooked any items 
which weyuine pesnant, Put can | WESTLE’S SEMI-SWEET CHOCOLATE 
pons and remittance into an en- Nestle’s Chocolate Test Kitchen 
velope ih all an, 60 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Practical Home Economics, ee ene Pee A 
468 Pourth Avene, | Regia ste copies ‘Holiday Goodies 
New York 16, N. Y. ee pig. Coe eee eee ese er ere ere rer esnrseeeeeeereesseeereseesseses 
t Title of Position .....cccccccccnserrsccccccccccecesesevcvcceces cocce? 
| Sch RMON asia’ dG Pca d MRR EE calls doc Ca.o'at co «veh 
TURN THE PAGE FOR MORE » S00! & Organization 
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A Christmas Gift That Will Last a Year 


Please send 
Practical Home Economics 


START THE NEW SEMESTER 
RIGHT: FILL IN 
THESE COUPONS NOW! 











I enclose $2.00 to cover cost. 
Then there'll be no waiting 30 Dee. 


for your precious teaching 
aids to arrive after the win- Practical Home Economics—468 Fourth Ave., New York 16, Bi 
° Pag. 
ter semester begins. Please send: (1) a. History of Home Economics, $1.00. 1] b. Creative 7 
in Home Economics, 40c. 0] c. Historic Costume chart, 50c. 1) d. Period 
ture Chart, 50c (] e. Food Selection Chart for Vegetables and Fruits, \%q 
Please send Practical Home Economics. (] 1 year $2.00. (1 2 years 


IT TAKES ONLY A FEW MINUTES. C] 1 Binder, $2.50 each. Cash enclosed $ 





Look over this month’s 
coupons. Send them in to- 


day. You'll be glad you did. 


LOOK! THEY HELP YOU ‘ere: Mee, 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Please send [] a. Milk, Nature’s Most Nearly Perfect 
Teachers only. 1 b. New Ways With Ice Cream, 
They give information prepared by Food Values of Dairy Products—tables of nutritional 

a ‘ pry in milk and dairy products, especially valuable to 
experts in all your fields of interest. planning special diets. For teachers and dieticians, 





IN ALL THESE WAYS: 





New Colored Posters. 


They report research too recent to be 
in textbooks. 





They include material especially pre- 
pared for home economics teaching 
—posters, lesson plans, student book- 


lets, tests, project suggestions, 
che bee Home Economics Teachers Her Bg) 
° ° ZT: 7 7 P. 
They provide material for students to ssn id oie padhaed 
i ee ae Q¢. Home Economics Department 

take home—attractive publications n United Fruit Company 

. . i Ri . . .) . o 
which will help them to remember sielngehconunigenens: leaded ge 


i 3 Yes, I want your Teaching Kit about Bananas. 
their homemaking lessons longer. 
Position ...« 


They tell you where to get samples School 

and swatches, films and loan exhibits , Address 

and other special and sometimes GY 65. ccd dulce seen ane we dee en tate Mean 
hard-to-find devices which make 21 Dec. OF 
teaching easier. 


SEND FOR YOUR 
TEACHING AIDS TODAY. 


294 East Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio 


Please send me a free copy of the Westinghouse Teaching Aids Catalog. - 


. ° ° . Also the Film Catalog 
See directions on preceding page. 


Name (print) 
School 
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Smash hit as a 
spread for bread! 


And no wonder! Nucoa’s delicate, 
delicious flavor, smooth, easy-to-spread 
texture have been winning friends and 
influencing appetites for a good 30 years! 
Nutritionists know, and mothers agree, 
that energy-rich Nucoa, fortified with 
15,000 units of Vitamin A, is a 

wonderful spread for children to grow on. 


Colors So Easily! Thanks to the new 
Measure-Pak you can “bowl-mix” 2 pounds 
together more easily than ever —always 
have plenty of Nucoa on hand ready 

to serve. 


“*NUCOA’’ REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


“\ 


Double Feature Starring NUCOA 





Favorite 
for cooking, too! 


Nucoa Makes It Better! Pies, cakes, 
cookies . . . just about everything tastes 
better, delectably tender—when you use 
Nucoa. And Nucoa margarine costs so little 
you can use it as generously as you want. 


Measures So Easily, Too! Cooking’s 

a breeze with new Measure-Pak Nucoa. 
Just use the handy %-]b. prints as a 
scale—and you can forget about bothersome 
spoon-and-cup measuring for good! 


= NOW IN THE NEW Measure-Pak 
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“Money Saving Tips on Marketing’’ is 
just what the name implies. It contains 24 
pages of precise guidance from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and other 
authoritative sources on how to judge 
freshness and quality in vegetables, poul- 
try and seafood. 

This booklet gives home economics stu- 
dents and homemakers a concise market- 
ing guide, complete in its information yet 
small enough to be carried in a handbag. 

The new booklet is available without 
charge for classroom distribution. Use the 

















now 
EE for your classes 





coupon section of this publication or let us 
know your requirements by letter or a 
postcard to the address below. 


* * * 


At the same time, you will probably 
wish to order copies of ‘Modern Trends in 
Marketing’’—three informative folders on 
the distribution of vegetables, poultry 
and fish from source to market. They have 
proved so popular with home economics 
teachers that they have been reissued and 
are again available in reasonable quantities. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
1706 L Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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FOR COOKIN 


There's something different about Nucoa margarine—and what a 


difference it makes! Every pound is cut in quarters to make 
measuring easy ... cooking breezy. Now at last you can do away 
with slow, bothersome spoon-and-cup measuring for good. Just 
use Nucoa quarters as a scale, and get the exact amount your 
recipe calls for every time—easily, quickly, accurately. A favorite 
with nutritionists for over 30 years, churn-fresh Nucoa is enriched 
with 15,000 units of Vitamin A per pound. Money can’t buy a 
more delicious spread, a more nutritious margarine. 





EASY MEASURING GUIDE 
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Short Cut to“ bowl-mixing”, too! 
A two-pound bowl-mix is easier than 
ever—thanks to the new Measure- 
Pak. You don’t have to soften a solid 
block before you begin, it reaches 
the right mixing temperature faster 
and more evenly, and it’s easier 
to distribute the pure color wafer 
evenly, right at the start. 
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ONLY NUCOA —AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING MARGARINE 
NOW IN THE NEW MEASURE-PAK 
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LATEST HOME FREEZING 
METHODS AVAILABLE IN 
SET OF BOOKLETS 


FACTS BASED ON RESEARCH OF HOME 
ECONOMICS INSTITUTE 


The latest series of Westinghouse Home Freezing Guides 
are now available to teachers of Home Economics. The 
guides, six in all, clearly explain how to freeze the follow- 
ing types of foods: Fruits; Vegetables; Cooked Foods; 
Meat and Game; Poultry, Fish and Dairy Products. In 
addition, a supplement to the Poultry Guide gives in- 
structions for the Slaughtering and Dressing of Poultry. 

These booklets are extremely valuable for classroom 
use. They provide the teacher with a complete unit 
covering all phases of modern home freezing. Within 
their pages are details of selection, preparation, efficient 
packaging and freezing of the different types of foods 
listed above. The guides are notebook-size, well illus- 
trated, and also include recipes. 

Recently revised by the Home Economics Institute of 
Westinghouse, these Freezing Guides now include all 
the latest changes and improvements in freezing methods. 
The practical and useful information is based on research 
findings of the Institute which has tested, and in some 
cases developed, the recommended freezing procedures. 

One entire set of the six guides is offered to teachers 
without charge. Additional copies of each guide are $c. 


HOME FREEZER RECIPE AND 
INSTRUCTION BOOK 


Also available from Westinghouse is the new 80-page 
“Freeze with Ease’’ book on home freezing. This gives 
instructions for care and use of Westinghouse Home 
Freezers . . . describes packaging materials and freezing 
methods . . . gives specific directions for freezing and 
using all foods. Copies are 35 cents each. 


SPECIAL HANDBOOK ON REFRIGERATION 


A complete story of refrigeration is found in the newest 
edition of ‘Electric Household Refrigeration’’. This 
valuable teacher's handbook covers the need for and 
the convenience of refrigeration. It also gives useful in- 
formation on the operation and use of Refrigerators and 
Home Freezers, together with points to look for in 
selecting and caring for the equipment. One teacher's 
handbook will be sent free; additional copies are 5 cents 
each. Supporting students’ Fact Folders are available 


without charge. 


TO OBTAIN TEACHING AIDS 


See Westinghouse Coupon in coupon section. Or write 
to the Consumer Service Department, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, 236 East Fourth Street, Mansfield, 
Ohio. Enclose check or money order with request. 
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... of course, it’s electric 


New Westinghouse Home Freezer 
with Reach-In Convenience! 


Modern home freezing 
reaches peak efficiency in 
this compact, upright Home 
Freezer. Quick freezes food 
at 15 degrees below zero 





... sealing in color, ies 
flavor and vitamins. Con- cams isis A 
venient storage compart- Handy-Shelf Inner Doors. Serve 
ments make packages as convenient shelves when han- 


‘ < . dling foods; lock in cold. 
readily available .. . elimi- tacit tales taenidiian 


nate searching and stooping. Holds 210 pounds of 
frozen foods ... takes only 5 sq. ft. of floor space! 


Provide Your School with the Finest . . . Economical 
Westinghouse 5-Year School Plan offers Home Freezers 
and other fine Westinghouse appliances at special low 
prices. Replaces appliances yearly with new models at 
no extra cost. Teaching aids included without charge. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DETAILS . . . See Coupon Section 
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Chances are you're trying to dream up the per- 
fect gift for one of these lucky people! 

And what gift could be more wonderful for any 
or all of them—than a crisp U.S. Savings Bond! 

Remember U.S. Savings Bonds pay $4 for every 
$3 at the end of 10 years. 

U.S. Savings Bonds do not lose their value if 











they’re lost, stolen or destroyed. 
They can be turned into cash in case of emergency. 
So, settle your gift problems at your bank or post 
office—with U.S. Savings Bonds! 
And while you’re at it— how about some for your- 
self! They’re a wonderful boon to your peace of 
mind! 


saving wh Sure Saving US. Savinga Bonds 





Oo Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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The only margarine | 
colored with carotene- 



















Nature's Own 
Vitamin A-Rich 
Coloring! 


Imagine color that's good to eat’ — 
literally ! Color that comes from nature 
itself, color worth its weight in nourish- 
ment, color chock-full of vitamin A! That's 
carotene... and that’s what makes 
Nucoa yellow. Yellow Nucoa is the only 
margarine colored with health-promoting 
carotene ...the only margarine that gives 
you real nutrition even in the color used! 





In those states where 
the ban on yellow 
margarine has not 
vet been lifted, get 
Nucoa in the handy 
Measure-Pak. 





Money can't buy a more nourishing yellow spread than 
Nucoa margarine. It's made of only the finest vegetable 
oils, and every pound is enriched with 15,000 units of 
vitamin A—all year round. Nucoa is always fresh, because 
it's “made to order.” There’s no such thing as storage 
Nucoa. You'll find it delicious as a spread for bread...a 
topping for vegetables ...in sauces... for all kinds of 
cooking. For true economy, for the best in flavor—you 
can't do better than Nucoa! 





* It's fresh! 
* It's delicious! 
* It’s rich! 

* It’s nutritious! 


NoWonder 
N UCOA is Americas Largest Selling Margarine 
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on bib-time habits 


Which is usually Baby’s first spoon-fed food? 
Soup Cereal Custard 


At what age can Baby start to eat meat? 
2 mos. 1 yr. 2 yrs. 


How long should a high chair lunch hour last? 
5 min. 1 hour 20-30 min. 


Good questions for future mothers in your classes. The answers, 
plus lots of thought-provoking, modern material on infant- 
feeding can be found in the Teacher’s Manual and Student’s 
Leaflets prepared by qualified Home Economists at Gerber’s. 


To get these FREE classroom helps, just fill in the coupons on 


page 493. 


Babies are our business ...our only business ! 


erbers 


BABY FOODS (1h 
Fremont, Mich. 
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FRESHER than Springtime 


all year round... 


Best Foods takes no chances on that famous Nucoa freshness 
people count on so much. That's why we, ourselves, refine 
the oils from which Nucoa is made—right at each Nucoa 
plant! That way we can be sure these oils are really fresh... 
sure that each batch is processed to our own rigid 
specifications. Then to keep Nucoa fresh, we rush it out in 
refrigerator cars or trucks, each pound specially-wrapped for 
most protection—%-lb. yellow prints, foil-wrapped; 

Nucoa in the Measure-Pak, triple-wrapped. That's 
“fresher-than-Springtime” freshness—Nucoa style! 


Always one step ahead ~” ‘wes 
to bring you a better spread! 


Only when food technologists and nutritionists work 
together over the years...only when top-quality 
materials are constantly used, constantly improved... 
can a first-rate margarine like Nucoa be developed. 
America’s leading margarine for years and years, 
Nucoa margarine is made from finest refined vegetable 


oils obtainable. 


Colored with Carotene 





Every pound is enriched with 15,000 units of vitamin A. 
Yellow Nucoa is the only margarine colored with 
carotene—nature’s own vitamin A-rich coloring. 

Get your students in the Nucoa habit early—once 
they use this top-quality margarine, they'll never 
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settle for anything less. 


Wonder 
NUCOA is America's Largest-Selling Margarine 
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“experement station on behalf 
of the American Hi ousewsfe”* 


Our work in this new Johnson’s Wax 


Research Tower today will mean improved 
products for better homemaking tomorrow 











%& That's what Frank Lloyd Wright, who designed this household products are rigorously tested under actual 
ultramodern structure, calls it—an “experiment station home conditions. 
on behalf of the American housewife.” This new Johnson building symbolizes the emphasis 
we place on research. Research that has already pro- 
duced Glo-Coat Self Polishing Wax . . . the non-oily 
Cream Furniture Wax ... the 20-minute auto wax, 


And that’s actually what it is. The 15-story tower houses 
the Research, Development and Control Laboratories 
of the Johnson’s Wax Company. Here are stationed 
scores of skilled technicians. Each worker's location is as Car-Plate . . . as well as scores of other products for 
functional as the building itself—designed to permit the home use, heavy duty maintenance, industrial processes, 
flow of new ideas culminating in new products, as by textiles, agricultural produce, and so on. 


the law of gravity, from top to bottom of the structure. 


Adjoining buildings house the Engineering Laborato- 
ries, the Technical Service Department which directs 
field testing, and a home testing unit where all Johnson Home Economists: 
pass O Cordially inyjped 40 visit th 
OPN S0n's Wax Building Wri, Z 
let me know ma vinta and 
Jou, 





when 











$. €C. JOUNSON & SON, INC., RACINE, WISCONSIN ° 
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JOHNSON’S WAX 3 


brings out the beauty of the home 


*"Johnson's’’, ‘'Glo-Coat'’ and ‘'Car-Plate’’ are trademarks of S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. Patents pending. 








